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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


Your Key to Understanding 
World News 


The Key section which comes to you 
this week is bound in as part of the 
regular magazine. The contents of the 
Key, however, take the place of the 
usual major articles. Pages 11-48 make 
up the Key section. “Understanding the 
News,” which teachers will want stu 
dents to,read regularly, is on pages 8- 
10 


Trouble Spots in a Divided 
World (p. 11) 


Recent efforts to 
the world at Geneva 
1955, are evaluated in 
long-range aims of the Soviet Union as 
they have unfolded since the end of 
World War II. Peaceful developments 
settlement of the contro- 
versy Italy Yugoslavia 
over Trieste and the conclusion of an 
Austrian state treaty are analyzed. 

To clarify further the world scene, 
we have divided the world into major 
areas: Northeast Asia, Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, Europe, Africa, and 
Latin America. In each olf 
gions we have probed places which 
have erupted in recent times or which 
threaten to disturb the peace of the 
world. In Northeast Asia, for example, 
readers are brought up-to-date on the 
uneasy truce in Korea. In Southeast 
Asia, we look at the shaky government 
in Indonesia. In the Middle East, the 
clashes between Israelis and Egyptians 
in the Gaza strip are Other 
countries in each of the major areas are 
examined to determine their signifi- 
cance in a world made uneasy by fail- 
ure thus far to control the atomic bomb 


Aims 


1. To review world history by spe- 
cific reference to those places where 
the peace of the world has been threat- 
ened since the end of World War H. 

2. To bring students up-to-date on 
recent developments in the major areas 
of the world. 

3. To sharpen our knowledge of 
geography by linking world trouble 
spots to the regions of which they are 
i part and the world as 


lessen tensions in 


in the summer of 
terms of the 


such as the 


between and 


these re 


noted. 


iw hole 


4. To help students evaluate recent 
developments in many troubled areas 
as these relate to the hope for a lasting 
peace in this atomic age 


Discussion Question 
l. If 


visiting one of the regions described in 
the article, “Trouble Spots in a Divided 
World : 
Why? 
2. Some Americans 
every summer. What political changes 
noted in 
1955? In 


you had an opportunity of 


which would you choose? 


visit Europe 


visitor have 


1954 


such a 
between 


would 
Austria and 
Triester 

3. Why is it important to evaluate 
the friendly conference between East 
and West at’ Geneva during the sum 
mer of 1955 in terms of Russian be- 
havior since the end of World War II? 
What do we hope to gain by continued 
conferences with the Russians? 

4. If you had been a high school stu- 
dent twenty years ago, you would have 
spent very little time on the problems 
of Asia. Why are we paying increased 
attention to Asia these days? Illustrate 
your explanation by reférring to spe 
cific places on the map (Senior Scho 
lastic’s 1955-1956 News Map of the 
World or maps in this Key issue) 

5. In World War Ll, Japan was ow 
great Asia. Describe the 
change in our relations with Japan 

6. In-World War Il, China was ow 
ally. Account for the change in our re- 
lations with Red China. To what extent 
have our relations with Red China im- 
proved in recent months? Why do we 


enemy in 


continue to oppose the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations? 

7. Germany was our great enemy in 
Europe in World War II. How has 
Germany been affected by the cold 
war? Describe the relationship between 
West Germany and our allies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

8. What evidence is there of nation- 
alist unrest in Africa? How is this un- 
rest affecting the French and British 
empires? 

9. On the world map, point to those 
countries which have gained their in- 
dependence since the end of World 
War II. Which of them is a trouble spot 
today? Why? 

10. Is our “good neighbor” ,poliey in 
Latin America flourishing? Explain 


Things to Do 

1. Imagine that you are the foreign 
news editor of a large daily newspaper 
You are assigning 
trouble spots in a divided world, Select 


reporters to the 


the three top spots for your “ace” re 
porters. Justify your selection of each 
of these spots 

2. Have outline 


maps of the world in which they clearly 


students prepare 


indicate the “three camps”—democra 
cies, Soviet blec, and neutrals 

). Appoint committees for each of 
the major regions discussed in the arti 
cle. The committees can be responsible 
for preparing 
“tags” to keep the Scholastic Magazines’ 
1955-1956 News Map of the World up 
to-date 


typewritten or printed 


4. A library lesson on the use of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
can be motivated by the need for find 
ing additional material on developments 





40), ete. 


the Teaching Guide. 





HOW TO USE THE KEY ISSUE 


1. Give students about five minutes to skim the contents of the issue 
Invite attention to the Key, pages 11-48. 

2. Ask pupils to give reasons why this issue of Senior Scholastic is a 
valuable reference work. Re-examine such reference features as the maps 
(page 14 ff.), “Nations of the World” (page 26), “Only Yesterday” (page 
24), “Key to the United Nations” (page 29), “Words in the News” (page 


8. Suggest the advisability of bringing the Key to class daily. Holes may 
be punched in the Key for binding in looseleaf notebooks. 
4. Lessons based on Key materials may be developed as suggested in 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


in the countries mentioned in the arti- 
cle. In making clear the use of the 
RGPL, it will be helpful to find the 
actual article in one of the magazines 
filed in the library. 

5. Round-table discussions can be 
organized on one or more of the fol- 
lowing questions: “Should we approve 
the admission of Red China to the 
U. N.?” “Should Moroccan demands 
for independence be considered by the 
U. N.?” “Should we extend economiic 
aid to neutral countries like India?” 
“Should we guarantee the borders of 
southern Viet Nam?” “Should the bulk 
of our aid to our European allies be 
military or economic?” “Should we 
encourage an interchange of visits be- 
tween Soviet and American citizens?” 


Maps (p. 14 ff.) 


By keeping the Key in their looseleaf 
notebooks, students will have up-to- 
date maps ready for integration with 
discussion of world affairs. 

Special effort should be made to 
have students feel at home with the 
azimutha] equidistant projection, based 
on the North Pole (page 13). Note the 
northerly direction our planes would 
take to reach points in Africa, Europe, 
and Asia. Importance of weather sta- 
tions and military bases in-the region 
of the North Pole should be indicated. 
Students may be asked to point out the 
limitations of the Mercator projection 
as well as some of its alleged advan- 


tages. 


Only Yesterday (p. 24) 


The great events of the period 1939- 
1955, inclusive, are listed in chrono- 
logical order. It gives students a quick 
review of the march of history in their 
own lifetime. 

This section is a fertile source of 
topics for term reports. A special com- 
mittee may be assigned to bring the list 
up-to-date during the term. 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


October 6, 1955 
Special Issue on 
The American Judicial System 


Federal Judicial System: U. 8S. Su- 
preme. Court, Courts of Appeal, Dis- 
trict Federal Courts, Special Courts. 

State Judicial Systems: Courts of 
Appeal, “Appellate Courts, District 
Courts, Criminal Courts. 

Local Courts; Small Claims Courts, 
Magistrate Courts. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
state and local judges be elected or 
appointed? Arguments on both sides of 
this controversial question. 

History Behind the Headlines: john 
Marshall and his influence on the U. S 
Supreme Court. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Cyprus - 
Island of Contention. 





Nations of the - Werld "i 26) 


Here we have in column form an 
authoritative guide to essential facts 
about the nations of the world, includ- 
ing their population, principal products, 
United Nations status, ete. 

Students should be encouraged to 
use the chart when studying countries 
in the news. 


Key to the United Nations 
(p. 29) 


Essential facts about the U. N. are 
given, and the functions of the princi- 
pal bodies and specialized agencies of 
the U. N. are explained. Proposals for 
revising the U. N. Charter are described 
and the advantages of a revision con- 
ference considered. 


Things to Do 
Have students give part of their 





Questions,” 


teacher. 





Social Studies Workbook Answers Sent to Teachers 


Teachers who order Social Studies Skills Workbooks along with their 
order for Senior Scholastic will find an answer sheet, “Answers to Test 
in the package containing the Workbooks. This answer sheet 
is placed on the top copy of the Workbooks. It should be retained by the 


As announced in the Sept. 15 issue, Teacher Edition, the Social Studies 
Skills Workbooks are available only to classes subscribing to Senior Scho- 
lastic or World Week, with the following terms: 

With a SEMESTER order, the Workbooks may be purchased at 10 cents 
each in a quantity not to exceed the number of semester subscriptions. With 
a SCHOOL-YEAR order, Workbooks may be purchased at 10 cents each in 
a quantity not to exceed TWICE the number of school-year subscriptions. 





notebooks to clippings on the tenth 
annual session of the General Assem- 
bly so far as it relates to proposals for 
revising the U. N. Charter, or summon- 
ing a conference for that purpose. 

(A new three-dimensional “Class 
Workit” showing the activities and 
buildings of the U. N., prepared with 
the cooperation of the U. N. Public 
Information Service, is available from 
Education Research, Inc., 1625 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for 
$1.00). 


Meet the Cabinet (p. 34) 


Pictures, capsule biographies of the 
present heads, and the functions of the 
Executive Department are given. 


Uncle Sam's “Alphabet 
Agencies (p. 36) 


The most important agencies in the 
Executive Office of the President, inde- 
pendent agencies, and agencies con- 
trolled by Congress are described 
briefly. Students will- find this list a 
time saver in identifying names and 
agencies in the news. 


Words in the News (p. 40) 


This is a short dictionary of impor- 
tant terms widely used in the social 
sciences, As students come across addi- 
tional words in the news, they may add 
to the list. 


Career Guidance (pp. 4-5) 


Careers in electronics is one of a 
series on career guidance presented in 
the public interest by the New York 
Life Insurance Co. Each article in the 
series is written by an expert in his (or 
her) field of work. 

Encourage your students to use the 
coupon on page 5 to get other free 
pamphlets in the series. 

If you'd like other articles in the 
series for your classroom use, write a 
postal card to New York Life Insurance 
Co., Dept. S-2, 51 Madison Ave, New 
York 10, Your comments will show the 
sponsor how well these articles fill your 
guidance needs. 


Pn etl 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCHL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, V 
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\ Teen-age skin problems are 
nothing to fool around with. And 
they're nothing to get discour- 
aged about either. You can help 
clear up these pesky little hickies 
and blemishes*— fast and safely — 
with medicated Noxzema. 


Why does Noxzema 

get results so fast? 
Because it has not one, but five 
medicinal ingredients to help heal 
blemishes,* help keep your skin 
looking fresh and clear. 

Start regular Noxzema care to- 
day. Wash your face with Nox- 
zema morning and night. Put it 
on, wash it off with a wet facecloth 
—just like soap. It’s greaseless. 
Then pat a little extra Noxzetna 


@i55, Noaseme Chemice! Company 


>, 


Clear them up fast 
with fast-acting NOXZEMA 


onto blemishes* at night. 


See for yourself how fast it helps 
broken-out skin turn into a 
smooth, glowing complexion. 
Each day your mirror will tell you 
... for the naturally lovely look 
of a healthy skin, there’s nothing 
better than Noxzema — preferred 
11 to 1 over anything else for blem- 
ishes.” 


45¢,70¢ 
and 
$1.25 
plus tax 
—ot all drug and cosmetic counters. 


*externally caused 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The longest bus line between Evrope and Asia 
links Beirut, capital of Lebanon in the Middle 
East, with Munich in the German Federal Re- 
public—a run of more than 2,600 miles. From 
Lebanon the bus rovte (shown on the map 
which decorates the front of the bus) takes you 
through Syria, Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, and on inte Germany. In some creas 


| the bus grinds slowly over primitive roads 


in other countries it speeds along modern 
super-highways. 

The Mercedes “Luxury Liner” accommodates 
28 passengers and makes the trip between 
Munich and Beirut twice a month. The trip takes 
ten days each way, including three days of 
rest periods. Fare for the trip is equivalent to 
$150 in U. $. currency, not including the hotel 
charges for the three rest periods. 

Everybody ready te climb aboerd? 





THE FIRST—-THE ONLY— 


COMPLETELY SAFE 
FLUORIDE-LIKE 
TOOTH PASTE 


ANTIZYME TOOTH PASTE 
ACTUALLY STRENGTHENS TEETHI! 


No doubt you have read about the amazing reduction 
in tooth decay in the thousand American cities where 
fluorides are used in the drinking water. Now a safe 
ingredient with fluoride-like action is available in 
Antizyme Tooth Paste. Laboratory proof shows this 
ingredient actually strengthens tooth enamel in much 
the same way as fluorides themselves do. It literally 
makes teeth stronger—more resistant to tooth decay. 


Safe even when fluorides are 
‘already present in drinking water 


Antizyme’s safe ingrediant is not actually a fluoride, but 
a substance that is found in certain foods such as spinach 
and rhubarb. Pure, white Antizyme Tooth Paste may 
be used with confidence by all ages, even where water 
supplies are fluoridated. 


Pius—Anti-enzyme to stop the 
major cause of tooth decay 


Antizyme also contains an anti-enzyme ingredient which 
stopped the major cause of tooth decay in 9 out of every 


10 cases tested. Acids formed on tooth surfaces are the 
major cause of tooth decay. Bacteria, always present on 
your teeth, produce enzymes. These enzymes act on 
sugars you eat to make the decay acids which are the 
greatest cause of cavities. Antizyme Tooth Paste inhibits 
enzyme action—thus stops the major cause of tooth 
decay—12 to 24 hours after every brushing 

Together the decay-fighting factors in Antizyme (fluo- 
ride-like action plus long-lasting anti-enzyme) are actu- 
ally deposited on and strengthen the tooth structure 
itself, and create a protective barrier that remains effec- 
tive 12 to 24 hours after each brushing. No other tooth 
paste today contains Antizyme’s safe fluoride-like action 
plus long-lasting anti-enzyme action. 


Clinical Proof-—Antizyme 
Stopped Tooth Decay 


Large scale clinical tests in a leading university dentai 
school showed significant reduction of tooth decay at 
the end of one year. People from all over the country 
report no new cavities at the end of one year —eighteen 
months—two years. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY DIVISION, WARNER-LAMBERT PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 














\ AGB of electronic miracles lies ahead 
A of us. The next few decades will wit- 
ness some of the most exciting advances 
in the history of this perm, Beet new 
science 


Just take the field of communications. 
In the predictable future, you really will 
be able to see as well as hear the person 
with whom you are talking on the tele- 
Each telephone may be equipped 
with its own television screen 


phone 


The day is coming when there will be a 
»owerful radio transmitter and receiver no 
igger than a wristwatch. You'll be able to 

carry it in your pocket and use it wherever 
you RO 


Business procedures will be revolution- 
ized by electronic devices 


If you choose electronic engineering as 
a career, you will partici sate in these for- 
strides and others. You 
will have an Opportunity to help open 
frontiers 


ward countless 


reat new scientin 


- 

Electronics covers such a wide area that 
nany people are confused about it. Again 
ind again I am asked 


‘Precisely what does an electronic engi- 
neer do?" 


The answer is simple. The electronic 
engineer is concerned with all spheres of 
science that depend for their effect on the 
negative charge of electricity which we 
call the electron. Radar, radio and tele 
vision are three examples of the electronic 
engineer's work, The electronic computer 

the so-called artificial brain—isa fourth 
There are many more 


If he is involved in research, the elec- 
tronic engineer generally spends his time 
developing and designing electronic de 

fi he is in the ened turing end, he 
plans and supervises the production, oper 
ation and maintenance of electronic 
equipment 


vices 


Today, the demand for electronic engi- 
neers is a vast one, The industry has grown 
so fase that there just aren't enpugh. Ac- 
cording to the National Society of Profes 
sional Engineers, less than ten percent of 
the 450,000 professional ——— in the 
United States specialize in electronics. 


Opportunities for advancement are, 


Do You Want to be 


an Electronic Engineer? 
by Mervin J. Kelly 


President, Bell Telephone Laborctories, os told to DONALD ROBINSON 


At Bell Telephone Laboratories, where the Nike guided missile system was devel- 
oped, flight problems are worked out with electro-mechanical equipment simulating 
Nike, providing in a few months flight data which would otherwise take years, 


therefore, excellent. In most reputable 
companies, the young engineer is limited 
solely by his talent and enthusiasm. As he 
demonstrates the Capacity for it, he is Sure 
to receive more and more responsible 


work to do. 


The rewards of the profession are large 
A graduate of an engineering college can 
expect a starting salary of $360 or $375 a 
month. Within ten years, if he has evi 
denced ability, he should be earning twice 
that much. He probably won't become a 
millionaire, Few engineers do. But top 
men in the field can anticipate an income 
of $25,000 or $30,000 a year 


Over and beyond that, the average ele 
tronic engineer gets a lot more out of his 
profession than his salary. I know I do 


There is a challenge in electronic engi 
neering that is hard to match—the chal 
lenge of taking a nebulous idea and making 
it assume shape as a constructive, operating 
reality 


I can remember as vividly as if it were 
today the chrillchat came whes a group of 
us Bell engineers were working on the 
first crans-Aclantic radio telephone. 


The problem was a tough one. The big- 
gest vacuum tube available could produce 
only 250 watts. We had to develop a tube 
capable of twenty to twenty-hve times 
that output. 


It was my good fortune to be able to 
design such a tube 


Then we had to devise a system that 
would use this tube to transmit voices un- 
failingly across the 3,000 miles of static- 
ridden Atlantic water 


We built an experimental station out on 
Long Island and started transmission tests 
to England. Deliberately, we picked the 
most dificult sentences in the language 
for transmission to see if they could be 
heard and understood there 


Joe took father’s shoe bench out,” 
we said 


And,*‘She was waiting at my lawn.” 
And, “Why do people eat oysters?” 


Could these sentences be understood— 
not just once but day in and day out, no 
matter what the hour or the weather? 


Finally, the word came back. Our mes- 





Sages were getting through. Trans-Atlan- 
tj¢ telephone service was assured. 


I was a very happy man. 


There are still other rewards. The elec- 
tronic engineer has the respect of his com- 
munity as a well-educated professional 
man. He has the gratification of doing 
work which is bendcial to mankind. Just 
think of the lives that have been saved, for 
example, by the X-ray tube. In these days 
of international stress, he also has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he can make 
a marked contribution to the defense of 
democracy. More than one-half of the 
electronic industry is now engaged in de- 
fense work. The continental defense 
system is all electronic. The brain which 
makes the Army's land-to-air missile Nike 
so effective in hunting out enemy planes 
and destroying them is electronic. The 
instrumentation of atomic weapons like 
the H-bomb, the A-bomb and the war 
heads on missiles is electronic. In fact, the 
electronic engineer is as essential to 
atomic weaponry as the nuclear physicist 


I am not saying that electronic engi- 
neering does not have its pweilow 
Certainly, it is not the field for a man 
absorbed only in money-making. No man 
who cares merely about getting rich should 
submit himself to the disciplines of such 
a creative technology. 


It is not the most attractive field for the 
man who wants to go into business for 
hirnself. Too much capital is necessary for 
the average electronic engineer ever to set 
up a laboratory or business of his own 


not the field for the 
rugged individualist who hates to col 
laborate with others. More and more 
electronic engineering has become de- 
pendént on teamwork. 


And it is 3 | 


When the Bell Laboratories began its 
research on solid state physics, shortly 
after the end of World WarIl,a group of 
three senior engineers and ten technical 
aides was set up. As it probed deeper into 


The first trans-Atlantic telephone cable will re- 
quire more than 100 underwater amplifiers with 
vacuum tubes that can give uninterrupted service 
for years. Here research specialists make trans- 
mission measurements on an experimental model. 


the matter, the group was enlarged. Soon 
we had almost 30 men in it, 


Out of their three years of teamwork came 
the transistor, the epochal device which is 
replacing the vacuum tube and has meta- 
morphosed electronics 


Had these men not been able to work 
together, the transistor would probably 
never have been invented 


How can you tell if you would make a 
good electronic engineer? 


I'd say that you first should decide 
whether you have a scientific bent. Do 
you like mathematics and make good 
marks in it? How about physics? Do the 
experiments fascinate you? 


Even if you are genuinely interested in 
science, other characteristics are impor- 
tant, too, Are you willing to work hard? 
Thomas A. Edison aptly remarked, 


“Genius is One percent inspiration and 
99 percent perspiration.” 


Are you painstaking? This is a field that 
requires great attention to detail, A mis- 
placed decimal point can do much damage 


Are you intellectually honest? A scien 
tist must alloW facts, not prejudices, to 
set his course. 


Do you have an open mind? Are you 
willing, even anxious, to look at new evi 
dence? You must be if you are to arrive at 
true scientific answers. 


If you do decide to go in for engineer- 
ing, t would urge you not to select elec 
tronics—or any other line—as your 
specialty too soon. You can make a 
grievous error if you do. I did. 


As ahigh school student out in the Mid- 
west, I had a brief conversation one day 
with a metallurgical engineer. His tales of 
adventure in British Columbia impressed 
me so much that, then and there, I re- 
solved to become a metallurgical engi- 
neer, too. 


I was mistaken. After I enrolled in a 
school of mining, I learned that my inter- 
est lay in other felds of science. I had to 
switch courses. 


To avoid making a similar mistake, | 
would recommend that every would-be 
engineer secure a broad aacalated in all 
the sciences before he chooses the kind of 
engineering which interests him the most 


Actually, an engineering education 
starts in high school. A boy who wants to 
be an engineer should study all the mathe- 
matics and physics he can get there 


After high school, comes an engineering 
course at college. Ordinarily, it is a four- 
ear course leading to a bachelor’s degree 
tn most colleges, the first tworyears are the 
same for all students. The choice of a 
specialty usually is not made until the end 
of the sophomore year 


Asa tule, the boy who wishes to special 
ize in electronics should take the course in 
electrical engineering. This will give him a 
hastened maa ols in electronics but in 
all facets of electricity. He should also 


! ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP CUIDE 
& AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE—APPEARING REGULARLY IN 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND COLLIERS 


take as much English and che other hu 
manities as possible. They will come in 
very handy. 


A course such as this is not easy, It 
probably wil! necessitate more classroom 
work and more study hours than almost 
any other course, You can't bluff your way 
through it, Iris always engrossing, though 


Is college expensive? In many in 
stances, yes. It can run from a few hun 
dred dollars a year to almost $2,000. How 
ever, a recent survey by the National So 
ciety of Professional Engineers disclosed 
that American colleges make over 2,800 
scholarships available to engineering stu 
dents. Several thousand more scholarships 
are granted by the various states. At least 
36 of our 48 states make some legal pro 
visions for engineering scholarships and 
fellowships. 


I am often asked, “‘Can girls make a go 
of engineering?” 


The answer is a resounding “Yes."' It is 
true that there are less than 4,000 women 
graduate engineers in the United States 
today. Nevertheless very 
women engineers hold down splendid 
jobs and do fine, creative work. This is 
particularly noticeable in eléctronies 


gor rd 


some 


To the girls as well as the boys who 
have the requisite aptitudes, I say: by all 
means, select electronic engineering for 
your career. You can help create a better, 
more livable world! 


Booklets available of other careers 
This article on Electronic Engineering is one of a 
continuing Series on career opportunities for 
young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet, “The Cost of Four Years at College.”’ 
Check the booklets you want belou 
the coupon today! 


and mail 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Dept. 5-3 

51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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CALLING ALL SENIORS! 




















Pvt, GEORGE L. la MONTAGNE, Jr. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Graduate, St. Peter's High School 


‘I chose my training 
before enlistment=so can you!” 





“Yes, | picked my own technical training in the Army—a 33-week radar 
repair course. I couldn't ask for a better way to begin my electronics career! 
Best of all, it was guaranteed before ] enlisted—reserved and waiting for me. 
And am I learning a lot! The course is packed with practical training that 
will put me at least a year ahead of other guys. You can get a head start on 
your career, too by seeing your Army recruiter. I'm sure glad I did!” 


*% OVER 100 COURSES AVAILABLE % RESERVE YOUR TRAINING NOW! 


You'll find the right career training for you at one of the If you're a senior, you can take advantage of this 
fine Army technical schools. There are over 100 courses great career training opportunity right now/ Just see 
to choose from—aviation, photography, medicine, fi- your Army recruiter and reserve the course of your 
nance, communications — practically anything you want. choice — at no obligation! That course will be waiting 
And the course you pick is the course you get/ You have for you upon graduation. Step straight from high 
a written guarantee that a place in the classroom is school into the training that will make you a skilled 
reserved for you—all before enlistment! It's the right specialist in your field— ready for a high paying job! 
way to enter the Army because it’s your way! Get all the details. See your Army recruiter today! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Special Issue—Your Key to Understanding World News 


: Articles, maps, charts, tobles, glossaries bring you answers 
— : to many of the most pressing questions of today. 
. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Jther readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


In Favor of Sports 
Dear Editor 
In answer to the letter written by 
David Meng, published in the Septem 
ber 15 issue of Senior Scholastic, 1 feel 
. if this person cared to look into 
the records he would find much to his . Pittsbureh Press 
dismay that almost all of the people in cleans Sonal What Happens Now?—If th: 
this country (or any other country, for APC’s—How will cooperation cork gets blown out. will 
that matter) who are anything at all for peaceful use of atom there be an earthquake? 
have at one time or another participated help to build world peace? 
in some sort of sport. 
Sports aid in character building, be- 
sides teaching a boy some good lessons 
in how to get along with others. They 
also help teach you how to win and 
lose and not brag or cry about it. This 
person cannot say that good strong ri 
valry is not good, Rivalry promotes 
competition; competition is what you 
face when you get out into life. So if 
you really boil it down, through this 
competition and rivalry you are being 
prepared for going out into life. . . 
Steve Black 
Hillcrest High School 
@Dallas, Texas 


Tf 


Dear Sir ae at Newark Miar-Loiger 
I read the letter “Against Sports” in . Red Filing System—How far 

the September 15 issue of Senior Schol ‘ 4 can we trust Communists to 

astic and I thoroughly disagree with it . a honor their promises? 

In the first place everything has its meg 7 - ry! 

good points. I think sports bring a Philadelphia Evening Bullet! 

school together and give the students Striking Resemblance—How are Reds 

a sense of spirit and loyalty that you trying to take .over with false faces 

get only from sports. and false promises? 
I also say a losing team doesn’t al- 

ways cause trouble. I go to a compara- 

tively small school and it certainly can’t 

be said we have outstanding football Every Little Bit Helps—But 

teams. In fact, one year we won only what is the halfway mark in 

one game, but there was no malicious settling disagreements between ' 

gossip or cold war around the town. We Sade ont Gannmetiet worlds? ih = ae 

always love to brag about our team and ——— 

really look up to our athletes. tases OF CONTENTS 


Rivalry between schools gives the ee Eee ‘ 4 
‘ : ‘ / y Whet You Plecte “RGC's” Government__. 
students a sense of pride in their school ents ie - 


and their teams and students. Even if Bey dates Girl. erry 
you have a losing team, you can take Guened Cine. 3M, 
pride in your sportsmanship and that eneati ee Sports . 

of your team. 





Sssetsses 


Doris Kesselring 
Caesar Rodney High School 


Camden, Delaware 








Reds Nod to W. Germany 


The “Geneva Spirit’ —the. promise 
of a new era of East-West goodwill 
—received its first test recently. The 
proving ground was Germany. 

it all started very hopefully. 
Shortly before the “summit meeting” 
in Geneva last summer, the Soviet 
government invited Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, chancellor (prime minis- 
ter) of West Germany, to Moscow. 

This, in itself, was an important 
“about face” in Soviet policy. The 
Soviets had not been on “speaking 
terms” with West Germany. Though 
recognized by the Western Allies as 
a sovereign (independent) govern- 
ment, the West German regime was 
not considered as a separate nation 
by the Soviets 

In fact, West Germany (popula- 
tion: 50,000,000 ), called the “German 
Federal Republic,” was for years the 
target of bitter Soviet propaganda. 


REDS CHANGE TUNE 


It was the “other Germany”—East 
Germany (population: 20,000,000)— 
that the Soviets favored. East Ger- 
many is under the Soviet thumb. It 
has a puppet Communist regime, 
propped up by the bayonets of the 
Soviet Red Army. East Germany's 
regime calls itself the “German Dem- 
ocratic Republic.” But the Western 
Allies do not have any dealings with 
this government. They consider that 
East Germany is merely the Russian 
occupation zone of Germany. 

What particularly riled the Soviet 
Kussians was the possibility of West 
German rearmament. The Soviets 
had threatened the “direst circum- 
stances” if West Germany joined 
NATO, Western defense alliance. 

Last May, West Germany became 
a full-fledged member of NATO, 
and the Soviets changed their tune. 
Within a month, came the invitation 
to Chancellor Adenauer to visit Mos- 
The purpose of the visit—ac- 
cording to the Soviet invitation—was 
to establish “normal relations” be- 
tween the two countries. This would 
include exchanging ambassadors. 

Chancellor Adenauer arrived in 
Moscow on September 9. He 


cow 


brought with him a delegation of 
more than a hundred advisers. The 
Soviet leaders rolled out their red- 
dest carpet for him. 

The top-level talks lasted five 
days. In his opening statement to the 
Soviet leaders, Adenauer declared 
that normal relations could be at- 
tained only by removal of “abnor- 
mal” situations. He then listed as 
“abnormal” situations (1) detention 
by the Soviets of German war prison- 
ers, and (2) the division of Germany. 

The question of German unifica- 
tion was completely ignored by the 
Soviet leaders. 


PRISONER ISSUE 


As for the release of the German 
war prisoners, this question caused 
a long deadlock in the Moscow talks. 
The deadlock was finally broken at a 
dinner party on the night of Septem- 
ber 12. Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin, sitting next to Adenauer, 
promised—orally—to release the Ger- 
mans still held in Soviet Russia. 

(The Soviet government claims 
that they hold only 9,626 German 
prisoners. The West Germans esti- 
mate that the number is between 
50,000 and 140,000. However, the 
Soviet promise applies only to the 
9,626 captives.) 

In return for the release of the 
German prisoners, Adenauer agreed 
to establish diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia. That means the ex- 


poe News photo 
On his arrival in Moscow, West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenaver (right) was 


greeted by Soviet Prime Minister Ni- 
kolai Bulganin (left). (See news story.) 


change of ambassadors. It may lead 
later to the development of cultural 
and trade relations. 

Chancellor Adenauer also made 
public a letter he sent to Premier 
Bulganin. In this letter he said that: 

(1) The establishment of diplo- 
matic relations did not mean 
acceptance of Germany's present 
boundaries. (This reflects Germany’s 
hope of getting back that part of for- 
mer eastern Germany which the 
Russians had given to Poland.) 

(2) The West German government 
is the only legal government of Ger- 
many. (The Soviet position had been 
that the Adenauer government 
speaks only for West Germany, and 
that East Germany is a separate, 
sovereign nation.) 

Both these statements were re- 
jected by the Soviet government. 

Within a few hours afte 
Adenauer’s departure, the Soviet 
government announced that it had 
invited leaders of the Communist 
East German regime to Moscow. 

Amid much ballyhoo from the So- 
viet press, the East German delega- 
tion arrived in Moscow on September 
16. It was headed by the East Ger 
man Premier, Otto Grotewohl, a 
Moscow-trained Communist. 


REACTION TO-AGREEMENT 


The object of the visit, said the So 
viet press, was to strengthen 
“friendly relations” and _ discuss 
“questions of interest to both sides.’ 

One of these questions, it is ex 
pected, will be the release of German 
war prisoners. The East Germans 
want to steal credit from Adenaue 
for getting the captives freed. 

What was‘ the reaction to the 
Adenauer-Bulganin agreement? In 
Washington, the State Department 
declared that Soviet recognition of 
the West German government 
showed that Russia had abandoned 
“its bankrupt German policies.” 

The German people, generally 
were pleased with the Soviet prom- 
ise to release the prisoners. But they 
were bitterly disappointed with the 
Soviet refusal to budge on German 
re-unification. 

All told, most Western observers 
felt that the Soviets had gained more 
than they had given away 





Navy to Call Draftees 


The Navy will draft men for the 
first time since World War Il. 

During the Korean War, enlist- 
ments in the Navy were heavy. Now 
these enlistments are expiring. And 
during the past few months there 
haven't been enough volunteérs to 
keep the Navy up to authorized 
strength. Therefore, the Navy has 
announced that it is “reluctantly” 
turning to the draft to fill its man- 
power quota by next June. 

About 10,000 draftees will be 
called up for Navy duty each month 
between November, 1955, and May, 
1956. This will roughly double the 
draft calls for those months. (The 
Army has been calling on Selective 
Service for about 10,000 men a 
month since last May and will con- 
tinue to do so.) The Navy says it 
hopes to abandon the draft after 
June, 1956. 

The Air Force is also below its 
authorized strength. Defense offi- 
cials say the Air Force, too, might be 
forced t take draftees. 


VACATIONS FOR RESERVISTS 

Meanwhile, the Defense Depart- 
ment is worried about one phase of 
its new military reserve program (see 
Senior Scholastic, Sept. 15, p. 15) 
The department is afraid thousands 
of trainees won't be able to enjoy 
summer vacations until they are 25. 

Reason: A 17-year-old who vol- 
unteers for the program serves six 
months on active duty training, fol- 
lowed by 7% years in the Ready Re- 
serves. This includes 48 weekly drill 
sessions and 17 days of field training 
each year. Those 17 days are likely 
to be counted as vacation time by 
most employers. 

The department has suggested, 
therefore, that employers give Re- 
servists an extra vacation with pay 
Companies that cooperate would be 
awarded special plaques and pen- 
nants. Some employers already give 
Reservists “personal leave” for va- 
cation in addition to time off without 
pay for summer field training. 


Revolt Overthrows Peron 


The government of President-Dic- 
tator Juan D. Peron of Argentina 
was overthrown by revolt last week. 


A group of generals was in control 
of the country. 
The latest revolt against Dictator 


United Press phote 


TEACHERS ON THE GO—Barefoot runners are schoolteachers at Colombo, Ceylon, 


competing in a 


race during an athletic meet for schoolgirls. 


Clutching their 


saris, the teachers put on a fine show of speed and form for the 1,000 girls 
in the meet. Ceylon, a dominion of the British Commonwealth of Nations, is sep- 
arated from India by 55 miles of water. Graphite in the pencil on your desk 


most likely comes from Ceylon. 


Peron broke out on September 16 
Within four days, Peron and the 
members of his cabinet were forced 
to resign. 

An earlier anti-Peron revolt, 
staged last June by part of the Ar- 
gentine Navy, was crushed by the 
Army. (See September 22 issue.) 

In last week's revolt, the Army 
Navy, and Air Force were involved 
(Details in next week’s issue.) 


New Scholarship Program 


The largest college scholarship 
program in U.S. history has just been 
established. 

Beginning next year, approxi- 
mately 350 students from all over 
the nation will be able to attend col 
lege on scholarships given by the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion. Funds will be contributed by 
leading businesses and foundations 

In announcing the program, the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion pointed out that many well- 
qualified students do not go to 
college because their families can't 
afford to send them. Of students who 
graduate from high school in the up- 
per one-fourth of their class, about 
half do not go to college. 

To start the program, $20,000,000 
has been contributed by the Ford 
Foundation, and $500,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation has added 


Graphite 


is Ceylon’s chief mineral product 


$600,000 and Time, Inc., has given 
$30,000. Other groups also are plan- 
ning to contribute. As more funds 
are made available each year, the 
number of scholarships will be in 
creased. The program's goal is 4,000 
scholarships annually. 

All students—both in public and 
private schools—will be eligible. An 
annual scholarship examination will 
be supervised by the College En 
trance Examination Board. The high- 
est scorers in each state will then he 
asked to send additional informa 
tion (school regords, biographical 
sketches, recommendations) to the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpo 
ration. This organization will then 
choose the most capable students 


FIRST GRANTS BY MAY 


Only after the winners have been 
selected will their financial need be 
determined and the amount of the 
scholarships set. If a student needs 
substantial assistance, he will get 
full tuition and living costs for four 
years. If he does not need assistance 
a token award of $100 will be made 

Winners can select any accredited 
college or university in the country 
They may “major” in any field or 
subject of their choice. 

Under present plans, the first 
scholarships will be awarded before 
May 1, 1956. Winners will then enter 
college next September. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
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has suggested that public education 
should extended beyond high 
schools for those students wanting it. 

The President believes that every 
U.S, community should have a junior 
college supported by public funds, 
Students could then attend these 
two-year colleges without paying tu- 
ition charges, just as they now attend 
public elementary and high schools. 


PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mr. Eisenhower—who was presi- 
dent of Columbia University in New 
York City from 1948 to 1952—mgde 
his recommendation while visiting 
the new U.S. Air Force Academy in 
Denver, Colo. He did not indicate, 
however, whetlier he plans to pro- 
pose to Congress that such junior 
colleges be established. 

However, the new Under Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, has sug- 
gested a way in which the President's 
idea might be put into practice 
quickly. Dr. Hunt proposed that 
present high school classrooms be 
used for junior college classes in the 
late afternoon or evening. In an age 
which demands higher specialized 
training, says Dr. Hunt, “we can't af- 
ford the luxury of high schools 
which open at 8:30 a.m, and close 
at 1:30 p.m.” 

Dr. Hunt is the 
first professional 
educator to hold 
this high position 
in the Depart- 
ment of Health, 
Education, and 
Welfare. He was 
appointed this 
month on the ba- 
sis of his record 
as a superintendent of public schools 
in Chicago (1247-1953), Kansas City 
(1940-1947), exc! »efore that in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Since 1946, Dr. Hunt has been a 
member of the National Advisory 
Council of Scholastic Magazines. 


Or, Herold Hunt 


ENROLLMENT BOOM 


As Dr. Hunt took office, his de- 
partment announced that school en- 
rollment throughout the country is 
at an all-time high. This month, 
approximately 39,557,000 students 
started or returned to school. That's 
an increase of 1,657,000 over last 
year. This is the eleventh consecu- 
tive year of increased enrollment. 

The greatest jump is at the ele- 


Wide World photo 


Truth Balloons Rile Reds 
Launching of propaganda balloons in 


West Germany was one of topics dis- 
cussed at meeting in Moscow between 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
and Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Mol- 
otov. Molotov didn’t admit Reds were 
worried by the propaganda. He said bal- 
loons were “dangerous to air transport.” 

Balloons released in West Germany 
soar over Iron Curtain to shower leaf- 
lets in Soviet satellite countries. Photo 
shows how balloons work. Cartons are 
filled with leaflets and dry ice. As ice 
evaporates, the carton’s center of bal- 
ance shifts. When ice evaporates com 
pletely, container tips over to shower 
down the leaflets. 

These messages of truth are paid for 
by Crusade for Freedom. Crusade is 
supported by millions of Americans 
who believe the truth can always beat 
a lie if given a chance. 





mentary level. There are 29,038,000 
pupils this year, compared with last 
years 27,73£,000. 

High school enrollment is 7,680,000 
—about 258,000 more than last year. 
Colleges, too, are at a record high 
of 2,839,000—about 100,000 more 
than last year. 


IN BRIEF 


Mayflower in Reverse. In 1620, the 
Pilgrim Fathers came to America on the 
Mayflower in 65 days. On Sept. 22, 
some 152 of their descendants made a 
return pilgrimage to Holland and Ply- 
mouth, England, to dedivate plaques at 
sites associated with Pilgrim history. 
The trip took 17 hours—by air. 


Penney Goes a Long Way. A man 
who has matched the “success story” 
legend of Horatio Alger celebrated his 
80th birthday this month. He is James 
Cash Penney, head of the Jargest chain 
of retail clothing stores in the U.S. His 
fabulous career started at eight—run- 
ning errands, milking cows, working in 
hay fields—when his stern father de- 
manded he pay for his own clothes. 
After high school, Penney went to work 
for a clothing store. At 26, he opened 
his own. At 56, he lost a $40,000,000 
fortune during the 1930 depression. He 
started all over again and rebuilt the 
business into a $1,090,000,000 enter- 
prise. His advice to young people: Put 
opportunity ahead ef security. 


Choo-Choo Steals Show. Spectators 
stared in open delight. They watched 
popeyed as tiny puffs of smoke charged 
the air. They heard the whirring of tiny 
wheels and the shrill peeps of a whistle. 


Cause of all the excitement: a ten-car 
model electric train. The toy trains 
were shown by the U.S, this month at 
trade fairs in Indonesia and Pakistan. In 
both places, they stole the show from a 
big Soviet display of farm equipment 


Stories in a Sentence 


Sweden's movie censors have banned 
Walt Disney's film version of 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea for children 
under 15—because they're afraid the 
kids will be scaretl out of their wits by 
the giant octopus scenes. 


>The National Wildlife Federation is 
looking for large grassland areas to 
serve as refuges for one of America’s 
most famous game birds, the prairie 
chicken—soon facing extinction from the 
guns of U.S. hunters. 


>The average American wage-earner 
now has a life expectancy of 69.8 years, 
according to an insurance company, an 
inerease of 35 years since 1879. 


Qui 


Identify: (a) Konrad Adenauer; 
A. Otto Grotewohl; (c) Juan Peron; 
(d) Herold C. Hunt. ‘. 

2. Distinguish between (a) German 
Federal Republic; and (b) German 
Democratic Republic. 

3. The National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation will offer scholarships an- 
nually to students who (a) have straight 
“A” averages for 12 years of school; 
(b) score outstandingly on a competi- 
tive exam; (c) score 100 per cent on ~ 
Scholastic’s Quick Quiz on the News. 


Ma Z 
ON THE * NEWS 











Understanding World News 


Trouble Spots in a Divided World 


For the seventh successive year, 
Scholastic Magazines present this spe- 
cial issue entitled “Your Key to Under- 
standing World News.” Keep your 
“Key” issue handy for reference 
throughout the school year. It will help 
you open the door to an intelligent 
understanding of national and world 
affairs. You will be able to read your 
magazines and newspapers and listen 
to your news broadcasts on TV and 
radio, without being lost in a maze of 
meaningless words and names. 


E are living in troubled times, in a 

divided world. A dark, mushroom 
shaped cloud hangs over humanity 
the ever-present threat of atomic war. 

Nearly every corner of our strife-torn 
world is affected. Scattered over the 
face of the globe are innumerable 
trouble spots which may erupt at any 
moment into new conflagrations. 

Happily, during the past year, two 
trouble spots—Trieste and Austria—have 
been eliminated. In itself, this is small 
progress. There are still too many other 
danger spots left. But these two settle- 
ments may be an indication of a pos- 
sible—future—lessening of tension in the 
world. 

Ever since the end of World War 
Il, Italy and Yugoslavia had been quar- 
reling over the Territory of Trieste, 
which is located between the two coun- 


tries. Each nation claimed the area as 
its own, Several times in recent years 
the two countries nearly came to blows 
over it. 

The Free Territory of Trieste was 
originally set up under the terms of 
the Italian peace treaty (signed on Feb 
ruary 10, 1947). It is situated on the 
northeastern shores of the Adriatic, be 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia. The Terri 
tory, which consisted of the important 
port of Trieste and its environs, covered 
a total area of 285 square miles and 
had a population of 375,000 


Trieste Settlement 


According to the provisions of the 
Italian peace treaty, the Free Territory 
was to be independent, with its inde 
pendence guaranteed by the U.N. A 
governor was to be chosen by the U.N 
Security Council. But the Security 
Council could not agree on a governor. 

Temporarily, the Territory was di 
vided into two zones—Zone A, the 
northern half, which included the city 
of Trieste, was occupied by U. S. and 
British troops; and Zone B, the south- 
ern half, wag occupied by Yugoslav 
troops. 

Several times, the Western Allies 
tried to persuade Italy and Yugoslavia 
to settle the Trieste dispute between 
themselves. 


Then, on October 5, 1954, the un 


expected happened, Italy and Yugo 
slavia signed an Anglo-American-spon 
sored compromise agreement “divvy 
ing up” the disputed territory between 
them. 

The final settlement gave the hard 
bargaining Yugoslavs Zone B plus a 
strip of territory about a mile long and 
1,000 yards wide, taken from the south 
of Zone A. 

Following is a summary of the prin 
cipal provisions of the agreement 

1. Italy receives almost all of Zone 
A, an 86-square-mile area, with a popu 
lation of 302,200. 

2. Yugoslavia retains Zone B plus 
the above-mentioned strip detached 
from Zone A-a total area of 199 square 
miles, with a population of 73,500, 

3. Italy undertakes to maintain Tri 
este as a “free port” (where goods can 
enter without payment of tariff), serv 
ing freely Yugoslavia, Austria, and oth- 
er countries, 

4. Both Italy Yugoslavia are 
pledged to respect the rights of Italian 
and Yugoslav minority groups in each 
other's territory. 


Austrian State Treaty 


After waiting for 17 years, the long 
suffering Austrians have at last regained 
their independence. 

Their troubles started in 1938, when 
Nazi Germany annexed Austria, In 
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1943, during World War Il, the Allies 
promised to re-establish a “free and 
independent Austria.” 

After the liberation of Austria by the 
Allies in the spring of 1945, the country 
was divided into four zones and allotted 
for occupation purposes to American, 
British, French, and Soviet forces. 

This was supposed to be a temporary 
arrangement, until the Big Four drew 
up an Austrian treaty. 

However, ten years went by and 
Austria continued to remain occupied 
—neither free nor independent. 

The reason was Soviet stalling. More 
than 260 meetings were held by the 
Big Four on an Austrian state treaty— 
with no agreement. Each time Soviet 
Russia raised new obstacles. 

Then, in the spring of 1955, the So- 
viet government invited the Austrian 
Chancellor (prime minister) to come 
to Moscow for discussions. There, in 
the Soviet capital, an agreement was 
reached by the two countries. 

In return for freeing Austria, the 
Soviet government exacted the follow- 
ing “ransom” from the Austrians: A 
guarantee that Austria will not join any 
Western military alliance or allow her 
territory to be used for foreign—mean- 
ing American—military bases. 

Austria also agreed to pay Soviet 
Russia reparations (compensation) to- 
taling $150,000,000 worth of goods. 

This agreement was later approved 
by the three Western Allies (the U. S., 
Britain, and France). Finally, on May 
15, the Big Four foreign ministers 
signed the state treaty with Austria. 

Under the terms of this treaty: (a) 
Austria regains her independence; (b) 
all Allied occupation troops are to be 
withdrawn from the country by Oc- 
tober 26, 1955 (ninety days after ratifi- 
cation, which took place July 27); 
and (c) the Big Four are pledged to 
support Austria’s application for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

The settlements in Trieste and Aus- 
tria are the two positive developments 
in an otherwise still fear-ridden and 
tense world. 


Major Threat to Peace 


The major threat to peace today 
continues to be Communist imperial- 
ism. Despite recent peace “gestures” 
by the Soviets, there is no assurance of 
an actual, durable peace, so long as 
the Communists cling to their goal of 
world conquest. 

Since 1946, communism has kept 
the world in a state of increasing ten- 
sion aptly termed the “cold war.” And 
in two corners of the world—Korea 
and Indo-China—Communist imperial- 
ism has resorted to “hot wars.” 

Communist aggression may take one 
(or all) of the following forms: (1) 
direct invasion by the Russian Red 
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Army—as was the case with the Baltic 
States and eastern Poland; (2) invasion 
by the forces of Soviet satellite states— 
as in the case of the North Korean and 
Chinese attack on South Korea; or (3) 
help w*locdl Communists in stirring up 
internal revolt, as was the case in China, 
Greece, Iran, Viet Nam, the Philippines, 
Burma, and Malaya. 

In a broad sense, the world today is 
divided into three camps—the democ- 
racies, the Soviet bloc, and the neutrals. 

Who are the democracies, or the 
Western bloc, as it is often ealled? The 
Big Three, of course—the United States, 
Great Britain, arid France; the British 
Dominions; the Benelux countries, most 
of Scandinavia and the other NATO 
countries; the Latin American repub- 
lies; the Philippines; and the former 
enemy countries, the German Federal 
Republic and Japan. 

Within the United Nations, on most 
crucial issues, the vote has repeatedly 
been 55 to 5, with the Soviet bloc 
(Russia, Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia) standing out alone 
against the will of the large majority. 

To check Communist aggression, 
many of the free nations have made 
defensive alliances. These alliances or 
“regional arrangements” are expressly 
permitted under the Charter of the 
United Nations (Articles 52 and 53). 
They include the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Western Hemisphere Defense 
Treaty, the Pacific Pact, and the South- 
east Asia treaty. 

Then there is a sort of third camp— 
the “in-betweens” or neutrals. They are 
not Communist nations, and most of 
them vigorously oppose communism in 
their own territory. But they maintain 
a neutral position between East and 
West because they fear they might be- 
come a battleground in a world war. 

In this camp are such new Asian 
countries as India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia, where memories of European im- 
perialism still burn strong. With them 
must be grouped most of the Arab na- 
tions of the Near East, with their de- 
pressed masses under feudal Moslem 
regimes. Some advanced European 
countries, traditionally neutral, such as 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Ireland, have 
declined to join the North Atlantic Pact, 
though their sympathies are clearly 
with the West. 
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What is the “Soviet bloc”? It is a 
term which includes Seviet Russia and 
the countries she dominates. The core 
and the directing center of the Soviet 
bloc is, of course, Soviet Russia herself 
(known officially as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics). 

Soviet Russia is the largest country 
in the world, covering one-sixth of the 
earth’s land surface. She stretches across 


two continents, from the North Pacific 
in the east to the Baltic Sea in the west. 
Her area is 8,708,070 square miles, 
nearly three times the size of the U. S. 
Her population is 216,000,000, about 
20 per cent greater than that of the 
U. S. (See map on page 38.) 

Since 1940, Soviet Russia has ex 
panded her territory greatly. By mili 
tary action or threats she acquired the 
following territories: the Baltic repub- 
lics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; 
eastern Poland; the Petsamo region 
from Finland; South Sakhalin and Ku- 
rile Islands from Japan; and most of 
East Prussia from Germany. All these 
territories were annexed outright. 

Beyond her immediate borders there 
are the Soviet satellite states—Albania, 
Bujgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, and Outer Mongolia. 
And in East Germany and North Korea, 
occupied in World War II, Russia has 
imposed puppet governments. 

In all but name, these countries are 
part of Soviet Russia. Moscow dictates 
their foreign policy and domestic pol- 
icy. Soviet troops are stationed inside 
these countries or near their borders. 

Finally, there is the biggest prize of 
all—Communist China, with a popula- 
tion of at least 463,000,000. 

What is next on the Communist time- 
table? On these pages, region by region, 
are described the trouble spots in the 
tense world of today. 
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KOREA 


The Geneva Conference in the sum- 
mer of 1954 dispelled what little hope 
there was for a permanent peace settle- 
ment in Korea. The Reds made it un- 
mistakably clear that they are opposed 
P a “free and unified” Korea. They re- 
used to agree to the formation of a 
single, all-Korean government, based on 
free elections throughout the country. 

Despite the truce signed on July 27, 
1953, and the release of most U. N. 
prisoners still alive, Korea will remain 
a major danger spot for a long time to 
come. The war, which was started by 
the Communist invasion of South Ko- 
rea in June, 1950, lasted three years 
and 32 days. It was on Korean soil that 
the United Nations took the first armed 
collective action to repel aggression. 

The United States signed a treaty 
with South Korea to come to the aid of 
that country if it is attacked again. A 
simjlar pledge was made by 15 other 
U. N. countries. President Syngman 
Rhee threatens to renew the war against 
the Reds, but the U. S. is gradually 
withdrawing its troops. The reconstruc- 
tion of devastated Korea will be long 
and costly. 





Map shows how world would look if you were over North Pole 
thousands of miles up. Circles are parallels of latitude 10 
degrees apart (about 690 miles). Map shows the two great 


In the summer of 1955 there were 
demonstrations and riots in South Ko- 
rea, demanding expulsion of the truce 
observance teams. The South Koreans 
claim that Polish and Czech members 
on the teams have been spying for the 
Communists. The U. N. Command had 
proposed disbanding the truce teams, 
but the Communists refused. 


JAPAN 


On September 8, 1951, a Treaty of 
Peace with Japan was signed by the 
United States and 48 other nations. So- 
viet Russia refused to sign the treaty. 
The Japanese government, staunchly 
pro-United States, has been subjected 
to Communist propaganda attacks. Rus 





sia would like to gain control of Japan 
and its vast industrial plants, but the 
existence of a U. S.-Japanese mutual 
defense pact (signed March 8, 1954) is 
a strong deterrent. 

Japan's most pressing problem, how- 
ever, is not political but economic. By 
losing Manchuria, Formosa, and Korea 
in World War Il, Japan has become 
less than 80 per cent self-sufficient in 
food, and is almost completely lacking 
in many critical raw materials, To feed 
her people and keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning, Japan must buy abroad 
one-fifth of the food she needs, and 
most of the raw materials for her textile 
and steel industries. 


Japan’s “natural” markets in pre 


world antagonists: (1) the U. §., Canada, and other NATO 
members (in color); (2) Russia and her satellites (in black) 
Air distances are measured from Kansas, the center of U. § 


World War Il days were North China 
and Manchuria, These areas, however, 
are now behind the Communist “Bam 
boo Curtain.” Consequently, Japan's 
paramount need today is to find new 
markets for her products 

The Unilted States is pledged to help 
Japan get on her economic feet again 
In July, 1954, the U. S, Export-Import 
Bank granted the Bank of Japan a 
$60,000,000 credit for the purchase of 
U, S. cotton 

° 


CHINA 


After a civil war that had lasted for 
more than 25 years, the Chinese Reds 
seized control by 1949 of all China, ex 

(Continued on page 16) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


cept the island of Formosa. The Chi- 
nese Communists give allegiance to 
Soviet Russia. 

In the Korean war, Red China sup- 
plied the bulk of the Communist troops. 
In the Indo-Chinese war, it furnished 
arms to the Communist troops. 

Red China's premier and foreign 
minister, Chou En-lai, took part in the 
Geneva Conference held in the summer 
of 1954. This was the first international 
conference ever attended by the Chi- 
nese Reds. They voted solidly with the 
Soviet delegation (a) in blocking a 
peace settlement in Korea, and (b) in 
exacting a stiff price from France for 
a truce in Indo-China. 

Sixteen members of the United Na- 
tions (among them the Soviet bloc, 
Britain, India, and the Scandinavian 
countries) have recognized Communist 
China. The United States and 43 other 
members of the U. N. have opposed 
recognition of the Red regime. 

The U. S. is also strongly opposed to 
the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, on the ground that the 
Chinese Reds have violated all the basic 
principles of the world organization. 
China's seat in the U. N. is now held by 
the Chinese Nationalist Government. 

On August 1, 1955, the United States 
opened negotiations with Red China 
for the release of 41 American civilians 
being detained by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The talks were conducted in Ge- 
neva on an “ambassadorial level.” The 
U. S. was represented by its ambassa- 
dor to Czechoslovakia, and Red China 
by its ambassador to Poland. Early in 
the talks, the Chinese released 11 mili- 
tary prisoners and 12 of the 41 civil- 
ians. Ten more were slated for release. 


FORMOSA 


To this island in the western Pacific 
the Chinese Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek fled in December, 
1949, after their defeat by the Com- 
munists on the mainland, The Nation- 
alists have since rebuilt a well-equipped 
and well-trained army of 400,000 men. 
Though Chiang’s government has been 
denounced as reactionary by many 
Asians, it has improved the welfare of 
its 8,000,000 people. 

The Chinese Reds (Supported by 
Soviet Russia) have long been demand- 
ing the surrender of Formosa. 

The United States is pledged to pro- 
tect Formosa from Communist attack. 

How far the U. S. should go in sup- 
porting a Nationalist invasion of the 
mainland has been a subject of much 
debate, Secretary Dulles has assured 
Chiang Kai-shek that Formosa “does 


not stand alone.” 
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INDO-CHINA 


On July 21, 1954, a truce was finally 
signed in the seven-and-a-half-year war 
in Indo-China. Indo-China, which bor- 
ders Communist China on the north, 
was formerly a French colony. After 
World War II, the eastern strip of Indo- 
China was set up as the independent 
state of Viet Nam, within the French 
Union. The western part consists of the 
Kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia. All 
three states are under French protec- 
tion, but in recent years have been 
granted considerable self-rule. 

Since 1946, the Viet Nam govern- 
ment—which is recognized by the West- 
ern powers but not by the Soviet bloc— 
had been under attack from rebel forces 
led by Ho Chi Minh, a Moscow-trained 
Communist agent. Red China supplied 
arms to the rebels. 

This “little war” cost France about 
$5,000,000,000. In addition, it took 
a toll of 92,000 French and Viet Na- 
mese lives. 

Under the terms of the truce, Viet 
Nam was divided roughly along the 
17th Parallel (see map on page 15) 
The northern part (area, 77,000 sq. mi.; 
pop., 13,500,000) was ceded to the 
Communists; the southern part (area, 
50,000 sq. mi.; pop., 11,500,000) was 
retained by the free government of 
Viet Nam. It was also agreed that elec- 
tions would be held in July, 1956, to 
unify both North and South Viet Nam 
under one government. 


MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya is a British 
possession occupying a nafrow penin- 
sula bordering on Thailand. It is the 
world’s greatest producer of rubber and 
tin. The Federation consists of nine 
states, which enjoy self-government 
in local affairs. The native Malays are 
outnumbered by Chinese and Indians. 

British and Malayan troops have been 
battling Communist guerrillas in jungle 
warfare since 1948. A few thousand 
Communist bandits have been terror- 
izing the population. They have killed 
or wounded some 7,000 persons. 

The Communists are not strong 
enough to capture Malaya. Their aim 
apparently is to ‘cripple Malayan pro- 
duction of tin (30 per cent of the world 
supply) and of natural rubber (45 per 
cent of the world supply). These stra- 
tegically vital products go to anti- 
Communist countries. 


BURMA 

This young Asian republic is located 
“next door” to Communist China. A 
former British possession, Burma be- 
came an independent republic in 1947. 


It is one of the world’s leading produc- 
ers and exporters of rice. 

There is every reason for Burma to 
be a prosperous and happy country. 
But ever since its independence, the 
nation has been torn by internal strife. 
The weak, inexperienced Burmese gov- 
ernment has been opposed by non- 
Communist Karen tribesmen who are 
fighting for independence. It has also 
been opposed by smaii bands of Com 
munist guerrillas. 

In addition, the Burmese government 
has had trouble in recent .years with 
refugee Chinese Nationalist troops 
These troops, fleeing from China, in 
vaded and occupied parts of Burma. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
On July 4, 1946, this former U. S. 


“ward” came of age and proclaimed it- 
self an independent republic. But the 
Philippine Republic is not completely 
cut adrift from Unele Sam. We have 
close economic ties with it. Morever 
we are pledged under an agreement 
signed August 30, 1951, to come to the 
defense of the Philippines in case that 
country is attacked. 

For over six years, Communist-led 
guerrillas, called Hukbalahaps, were in 
open rebellion against the Philippine 
government, They raided and ravaged 
villages on the island of Luzon. At one 
time the “Huks” numbered 15,000. But 
due to an intensive manhunt by govern 
ment forces under Ramon Magsaysay 
their numbers were greatly reduced 
Magsaysay, now president, won ove: 
many by offering them land for farm 
ing. Today the Huks no longer consti- 
ute a serious threat. 

The Philippine Republi¢ has collabo 
rated faithfully with the democrati: 
nations, and is a signer of the eight 
nation “SEATO” pact, negotiated at 
Manila, to defend Southeast Asia 
against the Communists. 


THAILAND 


The ancient independent kingdom of 
Thailand, (formerly known as Siam) is 
about three-fourths the size of Texas 
and has about 20,000,000 people. 

There is no native Communist move 
ment inside Thailand. But the country 
is threatened by Communist aggression 
from the outside. 

The security of Thailand has become 
more precarious since the Communists 
gained control of northern Viet Nam 
Only weak and defenseless Laos lies 
between the Reds and Thailand. ‘ 
munist China has set up a so-called 
“Free Thailand” regime in Yunnai 
Province. 

In June, 1954, the Thai government 
appealed to the U. N. Security Council 
to send observers to study the danger 
of a Communist attack on Thailand. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A majority of the Council supported 
the proposal, but Russia vetoed it. 

The United States has been sending 
military assistance to Thailand, which 
is a member of the “SEATO” pact. 


INDONESIA 


Indonesia, formerly known as the 
Dutch East Indies, proclaimed its inde- 
pendence Netherlands in 
1945. lt consists of islands whose total 
area is twice as large as Texas. 

The young Indonesian Republic is 
plagued by complex economic and po- 
litical problems. Economically, its prob 
lem is to raise production to pre-war 
levels and provide its increasing popu- 
lation with food and jobs. Indonesia's 
chief exports are rubber and petroleum. 

Politically, its problem is even hard 
er. In the ten years of its independent 
existence 


from the 


Indonesia has had 15 govern 
In the summer of 1955 a 
government was formed. It is a “care- 
taker” (he government 
which is to remain in office until elec 
tion. Indonesia's first national election 
is expected to be held sometime late 
in 1955 or early in 1956. 

The Communist party in Indonesia is 
small numerically, but it is a very active 
group. In 1947, the Communists staged 
Since then 
have concentrated on infiltrating 
the government. The Indonesian gov 
ernment refused in 1952 to accept mili- 
tary aid from the United States. 

lo complicate the situation further, a 
fanatic Moslem group, Darul Islam, has 
taken arms against the government 

In August, 1954, Indonesia and the 
Netherlands agreed to go their separate 
wivs 


ments new 


temporary ) 


an unsuccessful rebellion 


they 


They ended a five-year-old “part 
nership of two equal and independent 
nations, sharing common allegiance to 
the Queen of the Netherlands 

The only remaining dispute between 
the two nations—control of West New 
is to be aired at the U. N. Gen 
Assembly 
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INDIA 


India, with a population of 372,000 
000, is the largest of the new nations of 
Asia. After two hundred years of British 
rule, the country became independent 
on August 15, 1947. The new govern 
ment, under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, has directed 
its efforts primarily toward improving 
the country’s economy 

Considerable gains have been made 
in increasing food production. The total 
agricultural area in India was increased 

*by 6,000,000 acres since the country 
became independent. But India is still 
unable to grow enough food to feed its 
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vast and rapidly growing population. 
More than 3,000,000 tons of grain have 
to be purchased abroad each year. 

Despite increased expenditures on 
education, over 80 per cent of the In 
dian people still can’t read or write 

There is a small but noisy Communist 
party in India 

In foreign affairs, the Nehru govern 
ment has pursued a neutral policy in 
the conflict between the totalitarian 
East and the democratic West. In No 
vember, 1954, France ended its 280 
year rule over four “pinpoints” of land 
in India and the territories became part 
of India. India is now demanding that 
Portugal give up its colony of Goa. 


Kashmir 


Ever since its independence, India 
has been engaged in a bitter dispute 
with neighboring Pakistan. The dispute 
involves the province of Kashmir, which 
both countries claim. U. N.. efforts at 
mediation were*unsuccessful. Finally, in 
August, 1953, the two governments 
agreed to hold a plebiscite in Kashmi: 
sometime in 1954 to “ascertain the 
wishes of the people.” 

Since then relations between Pakistan 
and India have become strained again 
because of Pakistan’s acceptance of 
U. S. military aid. As a result, nego 
tiations between the two countries for 
a plebiscite have been suspended. 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan is literally a “divided” coun 
try. It consists of two parts—one in the 
northeast corner and the other in north 
west corner of the Indian pensinsula 

Simultaneously with India, Pakistan 
gained its independence from the Brit 
ish on August 15, 1947. Today, it is a 
“dominion” —i.e., a self-governing mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It is also the world’s largest 
Moslem state 

Like India, Pakistan is plagued by 
poverty and illiteracy. The standard of 
living is low. To prevent a famine in 
1953, the U. S. Government granted 
Pakistan 1,000,000 tons of wheat 

Unlike India, Pakistan 
fastly supported the West in the cold 
war with Soviet Russia, Pakistan asked 
and received military aid from the 
United States in the spring of 1954. It 
also concluded a mutual defense pact 
with Turkey 


has stead 


MIDDLE EAST 


IRAN 

Iran is a rich-poor country. It is oil- 
rich—the fourth largest producer of oi) 
in the world. But its 20,253,000 people 
are among the poorest on earth 


The country is situated on the very 


front lines of the “cold war.” On its 
northern border is a powerful, aggres 
sive neighbor—Soviet Russia. [ran is 
impgytant to Russia (a) economically 
because of its oil 
strategically—because of its key location 
in the Middle East. 

During World War I, lran was oc 
cupied by British and Soviet troops, to 
prevent the country from being seized 
by the Germans. After the war, the 
British withdrew their troops but the 
Russians refused. It was only after a 
strong protest from the U. N. that the 
Russians finally got out of Iran 

But the Soviets had not abandoned 
their designs on Iran. They have been 
banking in recent years on internal dis 
orders in the country. In the spring of 
1951, the Iranian parliament voted to 
nationalize (place under state control) 
the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. Attempts at negotiation be 
tween Britain and Iran failed becaus: 
of the stubbornness of Premier Mossa 
degh, a fanatical nationalist. 

Finally, in the summer of 1954, a 
new government in Iran signed an 
agreement with a group of eight U. S 
British, French and Dutch companies 
These companies will produce and sel! 
[ran’s oil. And Iran will receive 50 per 
cem of the profit. 


resources, and (b 


TURKEY 


Turkey, too, lies in the path of the 
Russian giant. The key to Turkey’s stra 
tegic importance is her control of the 
Straits of thé Bosporus and Dardanelles 
Chis waterway links the Black Sea with 
the Mediterranean. Turkey holds the 
“cork” to the Black Sea “bottle.” In case 
of war, Turkey could pen up Russia’: 
Black Sea fleet by stopping traffic 
through the Straits. 

For centuries Russia has sought by 
fair means or foul to gain control of 
the Straits. In the past 400 years, the 
Russians have fought 13 wars with the 
Turks! After World War II, Soviet Rus 
sia renewed her demand. She asked for 
joint control with Turkey of the Straits 
Despite 
tough Turks refused to yield. 

With a population of 22,461,000 
Turkey maintains an army of more than 
350,000 men. Fully two-fifths of Tur 
key’s income is spent on defense 

To help Turkey bear this heavy bu 
den, the United States offered its assist 
ance in March, 1947, Since then this 
country has given the Turks $350,000 
000 in Marshall Plan aid (for civilian 
needs) and a larger sum in military aid 

Today, Turkey is the eastern bastion 
of the democracies. She is a member of 
NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization), and a partner (with 
Greece and Yugoslavia) in the Balkan 
Defense Pact. She fought valiantly with 

Continued on page 20) 
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the U. N. forces in the Korean war. In 
addition, she signed mutual defense 
pacts with Pakistan and Iraq. 


In the past dozen years, little Greece 
(population 7,819,000) has been sub- 
jected to military attacks from the 
Fascists, the Nazis, and the Communists 
in succession. And the amazing fact is 
that Greece survived all three attacks. 

With Turkey, Greece has been re- 
ceiving U. S. military aid. As a result, 
the Greek government was able to put 
down a long, bitter revolt. This uprising 
of Greek Communists was supported by 
Russia's satellites, bordering Greece to 
the north. Like Turkey, Greece is a 
member of NATO and the Balkan De- 
fense Pact. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is an “oddity” among na 
tions. It is Communist but anti-Soviet. 
Formerly a Soviet satellite, Yugoslavia 
broke with Moscow in June, 1948. 

Russia tried every means to unseat 
the government of Marshal Tito— 
threats, economic boycott, assassination 
plots, “border incidents.” The only 
thing Moscow didn’t dare to do is 
launch an armed attack on Yugoslavia. 

The United States and its allies made 
it unmistakably clear to Moscow that 
in the event of sych an attack the West- 
ern powers would come to the assist- 
ance of Yugoslavia. In the past six 
years, Yugoslavia has been receiving 
military and economic aid from the U. S. 

A 20-year military alliance—the Bal- 
kan Defense Pact—was concluded in 
the summer of 1954 by Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, and Greece. It is aimed un- 
mistakably against Soviet Russian ag- 
gression. The pact links Yugoslavia 
indirectly—to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Turkey and Greece are 
NATO members, but Yugoslavia is not. 

In the summer of 1955, following a 
visit of Soviet leaders to Belgrade, the 
relations hetween Yugoslavia and Red 
Russia were somewhat improved. The 
two countries have re-established diplo- 
matic and economic ties. Tito has de- 
nied, however, that he intends to return 
to the Soviet camp. 


ISRAEL 


The young Jewish state, known as the 
Republic of Israel, occupies a portion of 
Palestine, It came into being as a result 
of a resolution, adopted by the U. N. 
General Assembly on November 29, 
1947. This resolution called for the divi- 
sion of Palestine into two independen: 
states—a Jewish state and an Arab state: 

The Republic of Israel was pro 


claimed on May 14, 1948. For several 
months thereafter, bitter fighting ensued 
between Israel and neighboring Arab 
countries. Through the intervention of 
the United Nations, a truce was finally 
effected. But to date no peace has been 


concluded, There are frequent border , 


clashes. 

Last August, the U. S. offered to 
guarantee the borders of Israel and the 
Arab states, if both sides agreed to sign 
a permanent peace treaty. The offer in- 
cluded plans for resettlement of the 
Arab refugees who had fled from Israel 
during the 1948 war. Earlier there were 
also proposals to finance a hydroelectric 
power project in the Jordan ‘valley. 


EGYPT 


Egypt, one of the world’s oldest mon- 
archies, became on June 18, 1953, the 
world’s youngest republic. The change 
took place a few months after the last 
ruler, King Farouk, abdicated and was 
forced into exile. 

Since then the new republican gov- 
ernment has reached a settlement with 
Britain on two long-standing disputes— 


(1) the Sudan, and (2) the Suez. 


1. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


_ The Sudan, lying south of Egypt, is 
a vast territory about one-fourth the 
size of Europe, and has a population 
of 7,500,000. It is ruled jointly by 
Britain and Egypt, as a result of a 
treaty signed by the two countries in 
1899 and reaffirmed in 1936. 

However, in November, 1951, Farouk 
tore up the treaty with Britain. It was 
only after the King was overthrown 
that an understanding with Britain was 
finally reached. 

The agreement (concluded in Feb 
ruary, 1953) provides that the Sudanese 
people themselves shall decide their 
future. A plebiscite is to be held within 
three years. The Sudanese will have the 
opportunity to choose between (1) full 
independence, (2) joining Egypt, or 
(3) membership in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 


2. The Suez Canal 


The Suez Canal is a 103-mile-long 
artificial waterway, linking the Medi- 
terranean with the Red Sea. It is op- 
erated by a private company in which 
the British government owns nearly 
half the stock. The Canal is highly im- 
portant both “economically and strate- 
gically. It has been calletl the “lifeline 
of the British Empire.” 

A treaty between Britain and Egypt, 
signed in 1936, gave the British the 
right to maintain troops in the Suez 
area to guard the Canal. But in recent 
years the Egyptians demanded that the 
British quit the Canal Zone. The Brit- 
ish refused. They insisted that the 
Canal was too important to the defense 


of the Middle East to be left unguarded. 

Then in the summer of 1954, Britain 
and Egypt finally reached an agree- 
ment: (a) British troops will be with- 
drawn within 20 months; (b)’ the 
Egyptians will take over the Canal 
Zone; and (c) in case of war, Britain 
will be allowed to put the Canal Zone 
base on a “war footing.’ 


ARAB STATES 


In addition to Egypt, the other mem- 
bers of the League of Arab States are 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Yemen, and Libya. 

These lands are the crossroads of 
the world. They form a bridge to three 
continents—Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
They are the birthplace of three great 
world religions—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism. 

They are also rich in immense oil 
deposits. But these Arab countries are 
backward, underdeveloped industrially. 
In varying degrees, they all suffer from 
a low standard of living and illiteracy. 

Because they are at once oil-rieh and 
militarily weak, the Arab States consti- 
tute a tempting “plum” to the would-be 
world-conquerors in the Kremlin. 





EUROPE 





FRANCE 


France is the cornerstone in Europe's 
defense wall against Communist aggres- 
sion. She is a key partner in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
and in the Schuman Plan which merged 
West Europe's coal and steel resources. 
She is also one of the “Big Five,” a per- 
manent member of the United Nations 
Security Council. 

But France is a divided country. It 
is split three ways. At one extreme are 
the Communists, who control more than 
a fourth of the votes. At the other ex- 
treme are the followers of General 
Charles de Gaulle, conservative and 
strongly pro-nationalist, who control 
about a third of the votes. 

In the center are four middle-of-the 
road parties which jointly hold a slim 
and unsteady majority in the National 
Assembl® All French cabinets in the 
past six years have been formed by this 
grouping. 

This close political division has 
caused frequent changes of govern- 
ment in France. The average life of a 
French cabinet since the end of World 
War II has been barely six months. 

The rising cost of living and low 
wages have been responsibie for both 
the strength of the Communist party in 
France and the recurrent strike waves. 

On February 23, 1955, Edgar Faure 
became Premier—the twenty-first since 

(Continued on page 22) ’ 
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the liberation of France. How long he 
will stay in power is uncertain. 

France, which had long resisted the 
rearming of Germany, finally—on March 
27, 1955—ratified the Paris pacts. These 
agreements provide for the admission 
of an independent and rearmed West 
Germany into NATO. 


ITALY 


Like France, Italy is threatened in- 
ternally by a strong Communist party, 
which controls roughly a third of the 
total national vote. On the extreme 
right is a growing monarchist and pro- 
Fascist movement. 

The pro-U. S. center group of parties 
hold control by a narrow margin. 

Italy is also beset by serious economic 
woes—inflation, growing unemployment, 
an impoverished and largely landless 
peasantry, And the worst “headache” 
of all is overpopulation—more people 
than the Italian economy can support. 


GERMANY 


In Germany, East and West come 
face to face. Since the end of World 
War II, the defeated country has been 
divided. There are now two Germanys, 
each with its own government. 

1. East Germany, controlled by Rus- 
sia, has a Communist regime, propped 
up by Red Army bayonets. 

2. West Cermany is organized into 
a democratic republic, enjoying practi 
cally complete independence of action. 
But the three Western Allies maintain 
troops there to block Soviet attempts to 
gobble up West Germany. 

In the spring of 1955, the Western 
Allies ratified the Paris pacts. Under 
these agreements, West Germany gained 
its independence and was permitted to 
rearm and join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The pacts came 
into effect May 5, 1955. On that day, 
the flag of West Germany was raised 
over NATO headquarters near Paris, to 
join flags of the other 14 member na- 
tions of the Western defense alliance 

For years, Soviet Russia and the 
Western Allies have been deadlocked 
over Germany. The Western position 
is that the two Germanys (East Ger- 
many and West Germany) be united 
under a single government, freely 
elected. And that this government 
should have the right, if it wishes, to 
join NATO 

The Soviets, on the other hand, are 
opposed to the unification of Germany 
on such terms favorable to the West. 
They are not willing to give up East 
Germany. They are especially opposed 
to rearming Germany and permitting 
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her to join the Western defense alliance. 

The problem is to be taken up again 
at the Big Four foreign ministers con- 
ference, which is scheduled to open in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on October 27. 


FINLAND 


Finland, bordering Russia on the 
north, lies within the Soviet grasp. 
Part of its territory was taken over by 
the Russians after the country’s defeat 
in 1940. The Russians could easily take 
over the rest of Finland any time they 
choose. For the present, however, the 
Finns are stil] independent. But they 
are careful to do nothing to offend their 
aggressive Soviet neighbor. 


SOVIET SATELLITE STATES 


Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania are the 
captive nations of Europe. They are 
ruled by Soviet puppet regimes which 
take their orders from Moscow. The 
peoples of these countries did not choose 
communism. Communism was forced on 
them by Soviet bayonets. There is little 
doubt that these enslaved peoples would 
rise against their Red masters were it 
not for the presence of Soviet troops 
and the all-powerful secret police. 


AFRICA 





A wave of nationalism is sweeping 
the continent of Africa. In West Africa, 
complete self-rule has been granted to 
the Gold Coast, a former British colony. 
It is expected that the Gold Coast will 
eventually become a dominion in the 
British Commonwealth, 

But there is continuing unrest in 
three other African areas — French 
North Africa (Tunisia and Morocco), 
British East Africa (Kenya), and the 
Union of South Africa, a self-govern 
ing British dominion. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 


Across the Mediterranean from France 
are the country’s North African pro- 
tectorates of Tunisia and Morocco. The 
inhabitants of these two regions are 
predominantly Moslems. In recent 
years, there has been a steadily mount- 
ing nationalist movement among them. 
The Tunisians and Moroccans are clam- 
oring for self-government. 

Finally, on June 3, 1955, the French 
government granted Tunisia a large 
measure of self-rule. Tunisians were 
given control of domestic affairs, while 
the French retained control of Tunisia’s 
defense and external affairs. 

In Morocco, following an outbreak of 
widespread violence last summer, the 
French opened negotiations with Na- 
tionalist leaders, to give the native 


population a larger say in the Moroccan 
government. 


KENYA 


A secret native society, called the 
Mau Mau (“Hidden Ones”) has been 
terrorizing for the past few years the 
30,000 British settlers in Kenya. The 
Mau Mau are mainly members of the 
Kikuyu tribe, the largest native group 
in the area. They have been staging 
night raids, burning homes, robbing 
and killing white settlers in an effort 
to drive them out of Kenya. 

The British sent in troops to smash 
the outbreak, and the situation seems 
to be under control. Britain, at the same 
time, has undertaken reforms to aid 
native farmers and to improve health 
and education conditions in Kenya. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

There is a sort of “permanent crisis 
in the Union of South Africa. It stems 
from the fact that native Africans out 
number the whites almost five to one. 
But it is the white minority that gov 
erns the country. The non-whites have 
few rights. This condition has led to 
serious race conflicts. The government 
is pledged to a policy of apartheid 
(racial apartness)—i.e., the complete 
segregation of the non-whites. 





LATIN AMERICA 


South of the Rio Grande live ow 
Latin American “good neighbors.” They 
live in 20 independent republics. The 
total area of Latin America is 8,500,000 
square miles, or nearly three times that 
of the continental United States, The 
total population of Latin America is 
about 160,000,000, which is just a little 
less than that of the U. S. 

Latin America provides us with fully 
a third of all our imports. This is a 
great deal more than we receive from 
any other region in the world. 

Latin America, in turn, buys large 
amounts of goods from us—roughly a 
fourth of all of our exports. 

The Latin American nations have 
been our allies in both World Wars. 
They are our partners in a “one-for-all 
all-for-one” mutual defense alliance. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a rise in anti-Yanqui sentiment in 
Latin America. Much of it is fanned by 
Red propagandists. 

A serious threat to the security of 
the Western Hemisphere was elimi 
nated in 1954, when Guatemalan pa 
triot’ overthrew the pro-Communist 
government in Guatemala. 

But there is another reason for the 
growing “coolness” toward Uncle Sam. 
Latin America receives but a fraction 
of the aid we give to Europe and Asia. 
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1939 


August 24—Soviet Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many sign non-aggression pact. 
September 1—Germany invades Poland, 

starting World War IL. 

3—Britain and France declare, war on 
Germany 

28—Nazis and Soviets partition Po- 
land. 


November 30—Russia attacks Finland. 


1940 


March 13—Soviet-Finnish 
Finland yields important areas 
April 9—Nazi armies strike simultan- 
eously at Denmark and Norway 
!0—Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg invaded by the Nazis. 
28—Retreat from Dunkerque by Brit- 

ish forces. 

June 10—Fascist Italy enters war on 
Germany's side, invades France. 

22—Marshal Henri Petain of France 

surrendérs to Nazis. 

August 8—German Air Force launches 
all-out “blitz” on England. 

November 5—F. D. Roosevelt re-elect- 
ed U. S. President for third term. 


1941 


March 11—U,S, Congress passes Lend- 
Lease Act to aid Allies. 

April 6—Germany attacks 
and Greece 

June 22—Hitler breaks pact with Stalin, 
launches attack on Russia. 

August 14—Roosevelt and Churchill 
announce agreement on war aims, 
issue Atlantic Charter 

December 7 Japanese sneak attack on 
Pear! Harbor forces U. S. into war. 

10—Japanese invade Philippines. 


1942 


January 2—General MacArthur gives up 
Manila 

May 4—Japanese fleet checked by VU, S. 
in Battle of Coral Sea. 

6—U. S. surrenders Bataan. 

4—U. S. Navy defeats Japan in 

crucial Battle of Midway. 

October 23—British defeat Rommel at 
EJ Alamein, Egypt, and drive west. 

November 8--U. S. and Britain, under 
Eisenhower, land in French North 
Africa 


war ends, 


May 


Yugoslavia 


win coast 


1943 


Roosevelt and 


Casablanca 


January 14 Churchill 
agree at Conference 
on unconditional surrender goal. 


31 —Ne Gh Army virtually de- 
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stroyed at Stalingrad; marks turn- 
ing point of war in Russia. 
July 9—Allies invade Sicily. 
September 8—Italy announces uncondi- 
tional surrender. 
9—U. S. Fifth Army invades Italy at 
Salerno, to fight Germans. 
November 22—Cairo Conference: Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Chiang pledge 
defeat of Japan, free Korea. 
28—Teheran Conference: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin agree on in- 
vasion plans. 


1944 


June 4—Rome falls to the Allies. 
6—D-Day; Allied forces under Eisen- 
hower land in France. 

August 25—Paris liberated; French 
Fourth Republic established. 
October 20—U. S. troops under Mac- 

Arthur invade Philippines. 
November 7—F. D. Roosevelt re-elected 
President of U. S. for fourth term. 


1945 


February 12—Yalta Conference: Roose- 
velt, Churchill, Stalin agree to (a) 
crush Nazism; (b) establish demo- 
cratic governments in liberated 
countries; (c) call U.N. confer- 
ence in San Francisco. 

March 7—U., S. First Army invades cen- 
tral Germany, crosses Rhine. 

April 12—F. D. Roosevelt, 63, dies. Vice- 
President Harry S. Truman sworn 
in as President. 

25—United Nations Conference opens 
at San Francisco. 

28—Dictator Benito Mussolini, 61, 
killed by Italian Partisans. 

May |—Nazi leader Adolf Hitler, 56, re- 
ported dead in Berlin. 

7—Germany surrenders uncondition- 
ally at Rheims. 

June 26—Fifty nations at San Francisco 
sign United Nations Charter. 

July 17—Truman, Churchill, Stalin meet 
at Potsdam for final conference. 

26—British Labor Party wins large 
majority in Parliament; Attlee suc- 
ceeds Churchill as Prime Minister. 

August 6—U, S, plane drops atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima, Japan. 

8—Russia declares war on Japan. 

September 2—V-] Day; Japanese sign 
surrender on U.S.S. Missouri. 

October 3—President Truman proposes 
world ban on atomic warfare. 


1946 


January 10—U.N, General Assembly 
meets for first time in London. 


June 2—Italians vote to end monarchy, 
establish republic. 

14—U. S. presents plan to U.N. fo: 
international control of atomic’ en 
ergy (rejected by Soviet bloc). 

July 4—U. S. grants full independence 
to Republic of the Philippines. 


1947 


February 10—Peace treaties with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Fin 
land signed by Allies and Russia. 

March 12—President Truman asks Con 

gress for $400,000,000 to strength 

en Greece and Turkey against Red 
aggression, 
5—Secretary of State George ( 

Marshall proposes U. S. economi 

aid for Europe (Marshall Plan). 

August 15—British quit India. Two in 
dependent states created — India 
(Hindu) and Pakistan (Moslem). 

September 2—Nineteen American na 
tions sign Rio de Janeiro treaty fo: 
mutual aid against aggression. 

November 29—U.N. General Assembly 
approves partition of Palestine into 
Jewish and Arab states. 


June 


1948 


January 30—Mohandas Gandhi, spiritua] 
leader of India, assassinated. 

February 23—Communists seize powe1 
in Czechoslovakia. 

April 1—Russia blockades Berlin. U. S 
and Britain launch “eirlift” for sup- 
plies to Western Berlin. 

9—U. §. launches Marshall Plan to 
help European recovery. 
14—British end mandate 

Palestine; Jews proclaim state of 

Israel. 

June 28—Cominform denounces Tito 
Yugoslavia breaks with U.S.S.R. 

November 2—Harry S. Truman elect 
¢d President of the U. S. 


May over 


1949 


January 20—President Truman calls for 
U. S. technical aid to underdevel 
opéd countries (Point 4). 

February 23—Israel and Arab nations 
sign armistice, ending war. 

April 4—Twelve nations sign North At 
lantic Defense Treaty. 

May 12—Russia lifts Berlin blockade 

September 21—Chinese Communists, 
defeating Chiang Kai-shek’s forces, 
proclaim “Republic” at Peking. 





23--President Truman reports first 
atomic explosion in Russia. 
December 27—Netherlands give sov- 
ereignty to Indonesian Republic. 


1950 


January 31—President Truman orders 
development of hydrogen bomb. 
June 20—Six nations confer in Paris on 
pooling Western Europe's coal and 
steel industries (Schuman Plan) 
25—North Korean Communists, with 
out warning, invade South Korea 
U.N. Security Council in emergen- 
cy session (boycotted by Russia) 
declares Korean attack a “breach 
of peace,” orders Red withdrawal. 
26—President Truman orders U. S. 
forces, under Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, to aid South Koreans. 
September 15—U.N. forces take In- 
chon and drive to Yalu. 
November 6—Chinese Communists en- 
ter Korean War against U.N. 


1951 


April 2—General Eisenhower sets up 
SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers, Europe) at Paris 

July 10—Korean truce talks open be- 
tween U.N, and Communists. 

September 8—Japanese peace treaty is 
signed by 49 nations (but not Rus- 
sia) at San Francisco. 

20—North Atlantic Council admits 
Greece and Turkey to NATO, 

October 25—British Conservative Party 

returned to power. 


1952 


February 6—King George VI of Britain 
dies; his 25 - year - old - daughter 
Elizabeth proclaimed Queen 

May 26—Allies and West Germany sign 
“peace contract” at Bonn. 

July 26—King Farouk of Egypt forced 
to abdicate. 

November 4—Gen 
president over Gov. Stevenson 


1953 


March 3—Dictator Josef Stalin of Soviet 
Russia dies. 

April 7—Dag Hammarskjold of Sweden 
elected Secretary-General of United 
Nations, succeeding Trygve Lie. 

June 17—Anti-Red riots sweep East 
Germany and other Soviet satel 
lites; workers are crushed by Army 

18—Egypt proclaimed republic. 

July 26—Korean War ends with armis 
tice signed by U.N. and Commu- 
nist delegates at Panmunjom. 


1954 


March 1—Earl Warren's nomination as 
13th Chief Justice of the U.S. con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

U. S. explodes its second hydrogen 


bomb at Bikini. 


Fisenhower elected 


8—U. §. and Japan sign mutual de- 
fense pact. 
13—Tenth Inter-American Confer 
ence in Caracas adopts U. S. reso 
lution against Communist interven 
tion in this Hemisphere. 
May 7—Communist rebels capture Dien- 
bienphu in Indo-China. 
13—President Eisenhower signs bill 
authorizing the U. §S, to join Can 
ada in St. Lawrence Seaway. 
17—U. S. Supreme Court rules unani 
mously that racial segregation in 
public schools is unconstitutional. 
June 15—East-West conference in Ge- 
neva fails to agree on Korean set- 
tlement; continues talks on Indo 
China. 
29—Anti-Communist rebels force the 
overthrow of the Red-dominated 
Guatemalan government 
July 21—Armistice is signed in Geneva, 
ending seven-and -a-half- year-old 
Indo-Chinese war. 
27—Britain and Egypt reach agree- 
ment on Suez Canal Zone. Britain 
will withdraw her troops, but be 
permitted to use bases in war. 
August 5—Britain and Lran end three- 
year-old oil dispute. Iranian gov 
ernment signs agreement with 
U. S., British, French, and Dutch 
companies to produce and market 
Iran's oil, profits to be split “50-50.” 
—Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia 
sign defense alliance, aimed against 
Soviet aggression. 
30—French National Assembly re 
jects. the European Defense Com 
munity treaty 
September 8—A Southeast Asia collec 
tive defense treaty (SEATO) 
signed in Manila by eight nations 
(the U. S., Britain, France, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, the Philip 
Thailand, Pakistan) 
The treaty pledges joint action if 
any member nation is attacked 
October 5—Htaly and Yugoslavia agree 
to divide between them the Terri 
tory of Trieste 
23—Paris pacts are signed, granting 
West Germany independence and 
admitting it to NATO and West 
ern European Union. France and 
Germany settle dispute over the 
Saar. 
November 2—Democrats win control of 
both houses of U. § 
30—Daniel Malan resigns as Prime 
Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, is succeeded by Johannes 
G. Strijdom. 
December 2—United States and Nation- 
alist China sign mutual 
treaty. 


pines and 


Congress 


defense 


1955 | 
January LO—U.N. Secretary-General Dag 


Hammarskjold ends discussions 
with Red Chinese leaders in Pei 


25 


ping regarding the release of Com 
munist-held U. S. flyers. 

11—Rebels invade Costa Rica; neigh 
boring Nicaragua is accused of 
“aggression”; rebellion ends in de 
feat on January 25 

February 8—Georgi M. Malenkov is re- 
moved as Soviet Premier, is suc 
ceeded by Marshal Nikolai A. Bul 
ganin. 

11—Nationalist 
Tachen Island, under protection of 
the U. S. Seventh Fleet 

24—Turkey and lrag sign mutual se 
curity treaty. 

March 16—U. §. State Department pub- 
lishes hitherto secret record of 
Yalta Conference. (This Big Three 
wartime conference was held in 
U.S.S.R., February 4—11, 1945.) 

19—President Eisenhower appoints 
Harold E. Stassen to newly-created 
Cabinet-level post: Special Assist: 
ant to President for Disarmament 
27—France completes ratification of 
pacts to re-arm West Germany 

April 5—Sir Winston Churchill, 80, re- 
tires as British Prime Minister, is 
succeeded by Sir Anthony Eden 

12—Anti-polio vaceine, developed by 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk, is pronounced a 
success, following mass test 
24—29 African countries 
end seven-day conferences at Ban 
results are set 


Chinese evacuate 


Asian and 
dung Indonesia; 
back for Communist propagandists 
29—Giovanni Gronchi, believed pro 
Leftist, elected President of Italy 
May 5—West Germany attains indepen 
formally admitted to 
Western 


dence 1S 
NATO 
Union 
15—Big 
treaty in 


and Kuropean 


Austrian state 
ending 10-year 
restoring 
Austrians. 


Four sign 
Vienna 
occupation of country 
full independence to 
26—British 
Conservative party to power 
June 20-27—U.N. celebrates tenth birth 


day in commemorative session held 


national elections return 


San Francisco 
President Eisenhower, Brit 
Minister Sir Anthony 
Premier Edgar 
Nikolai 


con 


in city of its “birth 
18-23 
ish Prime 
Eden 
Faure 
Bulganin 


July 


Fren h 
and Soviet Premier 
meet in “summit 
ference at Geneva to discuss East 
Only agreement 
issues to confer 


West problems 

reached: to refer 

ministers to be 
held at Geneva, October 27 

29—U. S. announces plan to launch 

in 1957-58 a 
satellite to circle earth 

August 8-20—1,200 Ucientists from 72 
countries attend U.N.’s first “In 
ternational Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy” in Géneva. 
Conference is outgrowth of 
Eisenhower's peace” 
proposal 


ence ol foreign 


small unmanned 


atoms - for 





‘ Nations of the World 


e Date contained in the following chart were derived from the Statesman’s 
Yeor-Book, World Almanac, Political Handbook of the World, the United 
Nations, and consulates of various nations. They are correct to September 15, 
1955. Under the column headed “United Nations” the 51 charter members 
of the United Nations are so indicated, plus all later accessions. The following 
Soviet satellites have been rejected for U. N. membership by the Western 
nations in the Security Council: Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mongolia, 
Rumania. Applications of the following nations were vetoed by Soviet Russia: 
Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, treland, ttaly, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Viet Nam. Where a blank appears, the nation 


has not applied for U. N. membership. 
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King Mohammed 
Zahir Shah 


JNITED 
Lc BAle), b 





Premier 
Mehmet Shehu 


dairy products 





First Syndic 
Cayrat 


sheep raising 





4 


* 
; 


President 
juen D. Peron 


beef and other meat products, 
wheat, maize, linseed, cots 





4 


- 


Prime Minister 
Rebert G. Menzi 


weol, wheat, cats, barley, corn, 





Pp , suger cane, fruits 





Hl 
i. 


Pres. Theodor Koerner 
Chancellor Dr. J. Raab 


coal, salt, iron, copper, timber, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, suger 





King Baudouin | 
Prem. Achille van Acker 


iron, steel, coal, textiles, ma- 
chinery, rolling stock, grain 





Maharajch 
Jig-me Wang-chuk 


rico, corn, wax, cloth, musk, 
ow 





3,125,000 


416,000 


President 
Victor Paz Estenssore 


tin, silver, copper, tungsten, 
rubber, coffee, potatoes, cacao 





55,772,000 


3,275,110 


President 
Joao Cofe Filhe 


coffees, cotton, rubber, wox, tea, 
gold, coment, meat, hides, wool 





A 
7 
BOUVIA } 


7,310,000 


Premier 
Vulke Chervenkey 





grains, tob , fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, coal 





i 


19,045,000 


261,757 


President Ba U 
Premier U Nu 


rice, teak wooed, cotton, maize, 
tob , oil, precious stones 








| 


ss 


5,567,976 


49,022 


Same as USSR 


flax, grain, potatoes, matches, 
linen, poper, glass 





7 
: 


3,748,000 


67,550 


King Neredom Sihanouk 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, zinc 





15,410,000 


3,614,837 


Prime Minister 
Lovis Stephen St. Laurent 


grains, forest products, dairy pred 
vets, wool, fish, furs, minerals 





o 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Sir John Kotelawela 


tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, 
citronella, tobacco, textiles 





q 


. 


6,072,000 


286,322 


Republic 


President 
Carles Ibanex 


nitrates, iedine, copper, iron, coal, 





Head of Communist Govt.: Meo Tse-tung 
Pres. Nationalist Govt.: Chieng Kai-shek 


grains, fiber, cotton, raw silk, coal, 
hides, tee, paper, leather 





Republic 


Rejes Pinilla 


coffee, rice, tobacco, cotton, suger, 
benenas, minerals 





Republic 


President 
Jose Figuveres Ferrer 


coffes, bananas, cocoa, tunny fish, 
timber 





dE: 
if 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Fulgencio Botista 


suger, tebacce, molasses, fruits, 
coffee, bananes, fibers, gums 





President 
Antonin Zapotocky 


grains, beets, beer, munitions, 
textiles, gless, paper, furniture 





| 


dairy products, bacon, fish, 
machinery, iron, chemicals 





suger, cacoe, coffee, rice, 
corn, tobacco 











coreals, fruits, cocoa 














Satellite) 
Constitutional 
Mererchy _ 
Republic (dicte- 
torial regime) 
Republic 
Republic 








cotton, vegetables, dates, grapes, 
suger, coment, pottery 








wrpelteic lisse tf 








QM OF 


VERNMENT 


Republic 





Monarchy 


Emperor 
Haile Selassie | 


5A 


AL PRODUCTS 


coffee, gold, sugar, balsam, corn, 
tobacco 


UNITED 


NATIONS 





cotton, sugar cane, dates, coffee, 
hides, skins 





117,975 


Pres. Juho K. Poasikivi 
Prom. Urho K, Kekkonen 


timber, paper, iron, machinery, 
textiles, furs, rye, barley 





212,459 


Pres. Rene Coty 
Premier Edger Faure 


groins, fruits, Ash, wine, perfume, 
coal, iron, textiles, chemicals 





46,600 


President Withelm Pieck 
Premier Otto Grotewohl 


wheat, rye, oats, suger beets, 
potatoes, meat, coal, iron, potash 





President Theodor Heuss 
Chancellor K. Adenauer 


coal, iron, steel, machinery, ce- 
ment, wheat, pototoes, sugar beets 





78,800 


Prime Minister 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumoh 


cacae, manganese ore, gold, tim- 
ber, diamonds 





Constitutional 


King Poul | 
Prem. Alex. Papagos 


wheat, rye, barley, oats, tobacco, 
olives, fruits, iron, zine 





45,452 


Republic 


President 
Carles Castille Armas 


coffee, bananas, sugar, beans, 
corn, chicle gum, minerals 





Republic 


President 
Paul E. Magleire 


coffees, cotten, sugar, bananas, 
cocoa, tobacco, molasses 








4441 


Republic 


Acting Pres. ond Chief of 
State Dr. Julio Lozane Dias 


benanas, hordwoods, coconuts, 
coffee, tobacco 





Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. Istvan Dobi 
Prem. Andras Hegedus 


areins, potatoes, sugar beets, 
bauxite, coal, flour, suger 





39,709 


Republic 


President 
Angeir_Angeirsson 


potatoes, turnips, hay, codfish, 
herring 








1,200,000 


Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Pres. Rajendra Prasad 
Pr. M. Jowaharlal Nehru 


steel, iron, tea, textiles, 
gold, silver, grains, diamonds 





218,365 


Republic 


President Soekarne 
Premier 8. Herahap 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, maize, sugar, 
soy beans, tobacco 





Censtitutional 
Monarchy 


Shah Riza Pahlevi 
Premier Hussein Ala 


oil, timber, weel, rugs, wheat, 
rice, drugs, tobacco, gums, fruits 





Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Feisel 11 


oll, wool, skins, dates, wheat, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 





27,137 


Republic 


Pres. Sean T. O'Kelly 
Pr. Min. John A. Costelle 


qrains, potatoes, turnipe, suger 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





Republic 


Pres. Itzhak Ben Zvi 
Pr. M. David Ben Gurion 


citrus fruit, wine, olives, grapes, 
wheat, potash 





Republic 


Pres. Gievanni Gronchi 
Premier Antonio Segni 


textiles, machinery, macaroni, 
grains, grapes, olives 





147,611 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Emperor Hirohito 
Prem. Ichiro Hateyama 


sitk, grains, tee, tobacco, textiles, 
paper, pottery, 





34,750 


Constitutional 


Amman 
Monarchy 


King Hussein |} 


phoophates, potech, wool, wheet, 
fruit, meat 








Seoul (S.) Pres. of Rep. of ( 
Pyongyang (N.)prem. of Com. (N. 


5.) Keree: Syngman Rhee 
) Kerea Gvt.; Kim tl Sung 


silk, rice, barley, wheat, 
tebecce, beans 





Menarchy (under 
Fr. protection) 


luang 
Prabang 


King Sisavang Vong 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
popper, cattle, corn, zinc, tin 








Beirut 


Republic 


President s 
Camille Chamoun 


fruits, tobacco, silk, cotton 





Republic 


President 


Williem Y. 5. Tubmen 





Constitutional 
__Menarchy 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
suger 





King Idris | 


fruit, tobacco, matting, carpets, 
leather articles 








Principality 


Prince 
Franz Joseph ti 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 





Grand Duchess 
Charlotte * 


oats, potatoes, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





Sulten Amir Mohammed 
Farid Didi 


coir, coconuts, copra, millet, fruit, 
and fish 





President 


oil, metals, corn, rice, suger, sisal, 
wheat, coffee, tobacco 








revenue comes mostly from tourists 




















eggs, poultry, hides, wool, beans, 
diamonds, loother, carpets 
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UNTER 
MATIC 


U.N. headquarters cornerstone: “United Notions” 
in English, French, Chinese, Russion, Spanish. 


HE 

age.” It is now ten years old 

Its tenth anniversary was celebrated 
at a commemorative conference at San 
Francisco, from June 20 to June 27. 
At this conference, the delegates re 
called that the U.N. was organized for 
the purpose of maintaining peace, pre- 
venting war, encouraging respect for 
human rights, and promoting the social 
and economic welfare of all mankind 
Those are its goals 

Presented on these three pages is a 
brief review of the structure and func 
tions of the world organization 

The United Nations was founded at 
San Francisco, on June 26, 1945, when 
50 nations signed the Charter they had 
drafted in a two-month conference. To 
day there are 60 member nations. (See 
pages 26, 27, 28.) The work of the 
U.N. is carried on by six “principal 
organs” and twelve “specialized agen 
cies.” 


United Nations has “come of 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

The General Assembly is the parent 
body that holds together the U. N. 
structure. It is not a legislative body 
in the sense of the United States Con 
gress or the British Parliament. The 
Assembly is an open forum for «dis- 
cussing all the world’s problems. Since 
the U. N. is a world government, 
but merely a federation of sovereign 
independent nations, the Assembly can 
not pass laws binding on all nations or 
their citizens 
mendations 


not 


It can only make recom- 
for action either by the 
Security Council or by individual mem- 
ber nations. Under the Charter the As- 
sembly can discuss “any question with- 
in the scope” of that document. 

Every member nation is automatical- 
ly represented in the General Assembly. 
Each nation, large or small, has one 
(and only one) vote, but may send five 
delegates to the sessions of the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly must meet at least 
once a year. It may hold special sessions 
whenever an urgent need arises. 

Decisions on substantive (important) 
issues in the Assembly are made by a 
two-thirds majority; on procedural (or- 


dinary, routine) issues, by a simple 


Key to the 
United Nations 


The structure and functions of the world organization 


right of 
Assembly 


majority. No nation has the 
veto in the Assembly. The 
elects its own president annually 

In the ten years of the U. N.’s ex 
istence, the General 
grown gradually in authority 
fluence, so that it is now considered by 
many observers to have powers almost 
equal to those of the Security Council 

After the North Korean Communists 
attacked the Republic of Korea in the 
summer of 1950, the General Assembly 
took a significant step. It adopted a plan 
proposed by U. S. Secretary of State 
Acheson called the “Uniting for Peace” 
Resolution. This resolution, passed by 
the General Assembly in November, 
1950, empowers the Assembly to deal 
with any breach of peace by an aggres 
sor nation if the Security Council should 
fail to take action because of a veto by 
any of the Big Five 

Since October 1952, the General As 
sembly has been meeting each year in 
its new Assembly Hall in New York 
The 1955—tenth annual 
General Assembly, 
September 21. 


Assembly has 


and in 


session of the 


opened there on 


U.N. HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
In theory the Security Council is the 
most powerful organ of the United Na 
Under the Charter the” Council 
is empowered (1) to settle disputes 
among nations peacefully 


hons, 


if possible 
by” persuasion, mediation, or other 
means; (2) to use all powers at its com 
mand, including force, to punish aggres 
sors and prevent the spread of war. It 
can call on any member nation to con 
tribute armed forces for this purpose 
The Security Council is in session the 
The Council consists of 
eleven members. Of these, five are 
permanent members — Britain, China 
France, Russia and the United States 
(the so-called “Big Five”). The other 
six are non-permanent members, elected 
for two-year terms by the General As 
sembly. Each of the eleven members 
presides over the Council for one month 


year around, 


in rotation 

The permanent 
China has been held since the begin 
ning by the Nationalist government, re 
gardless of its defeat by the Chinese 
Communists of the mainland, This sit 
uation has led to continuous protest by 
the Soviet bloc that Red China should 
succeed to the Chinese seat 

rhe voting procedure in the Securit, 


seat assigned to 


Council has been the subject of great 
argument—that it prevents the Council 
On 
cedural matters, the rules provide that 


from taking effective action pro 
decisions may be made by a majority 
of seven members whether 
they are members of the Big Five or 
not. On substantive matters 


the majority of seven must include the 


any seven 


however, 


United Nathons photos 


(. te +.) Secretariat, Conference Area, General Assembly 
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votes of all five permanent members. 
This veto power, exercised almost ex- 
Clusively by Soviet Russia, has been the 
Council's chief source of weakness. 

At the time of the North Korean 
attack in June, 1950, the Council was 
being boycotted by Soviet Russia. In 
the absence of the Russian representa- 
tive, the Council, including its four 
other permanent members, voted to act 
promptly for U. N. action in Korea 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


This body is responsible for the eco- 
nomic and social activities of the United 
Nations, Its task is to “build a better 
life’-to promote the welfare and im 
prove the living conditions of the peo 
ples of all countries 

Accordingly, ECOSOC (as it is 
called) studies economic, social, cul 
tural, health, and related matters, and 
makes recommendations to the Genera] 
Assembly or to the individual members 
of the United Nations. However, it has 
to enforce its recommenda 
coordinates, but 


no power 
tions. The 
does not control, the work of the Spe 
cialized Agencies (see below) 
are independent bodies 
ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms of office. Voting in 
ECOSOC is by simple majority 
member nation has one vote 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Council has been 
called the “protector of the unprotect 


Council 


Ww hic h 


eur h 


ed.” Its purpose is to protect the inter 
ests of inhabitants of non-self-governing 
territories, and to lead them to self-gov 
ernment or independen e 

The VU. N. 
plies to: (1) 


nations in 


Trusteeship System ap 
territories taken from 
World War I (the 
so-called “League of Nations man 
dates’); (2) territories taken from 
nations in World War Il; and 
(3) other territories voluntarily placed 
under the Trusteeship System 

At present, there are 11 trust territo 
ries with a total population of 17,000, 
000 under U. N. trusteeship. Only one 
of these is a “strategic area” trusteeship 

former Japanese islands in the Pacific 
administered by the U.S 

The Trusteeship Council is composed 
of (a) countries administering trust ter 
ritories; (b) the five permanent mem 
bers of the Security Council; and (c) a 
variable number of other countries 
elected by the General Assembly. 

Voting in the Trusteeship Council is 
by simple majority—each member coun- 
try has one vote 


, THE WORLD COURT 
The International Court of Justice, 
popularly called the World Court, is the 
main judicial body of the United Na- 
tions. The World Court is designed to 


enemy 


enemy 


WWORLD 


NEWS 


settle legal disputes which .nay arise 
among nations, not individuals 

The World Court may deal with 
issues involving boundary adjustments; 
the interpretation of treaties; any ques- 
tions of international law; and violations 
of international obligations. But it does 
not automatically pass on disputed 
cases unless the member nations con 
cerned agree to refer them to the Court. 

The Court consists of 15 judges 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council voting simultane 
ously. The judges serve for a term of 
nine years. All questions are decided by 
a majority of the judges present. 


THE SECRETARIAT 

This is the working force of the 
United Nations. It is composed of a 
Secretary-General (who is appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the recom 
mendation of the Security Council) , and 
an international staff. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the U. N. The 
Secretary-General is Dag Hammarskjold 
of Sweden, elected in 1953. 

Eight departments make up the Sec 
Assistant 


retariat, each headed by an 


Secretary-General. The 3,000 men and 
women who work for the Secretariat are 
international civil servants. The U. N 
Charter requires that “in the perform 


ance of their duties, the Secretary 
General and the staff shall not seek or 
receive instructions from any govern- 
ment or from any other authority exter 
nal to the organization.’ 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) was established on October 16 
1945. Its purposes are: To raise the 
levels of nutrition and the standards of 
living of the people of all countries; to 
increase efficiency in the production 
and distribution of all food. FAO's 
headquarters are in Rome, Italy 

International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was established on April 11 
1919, under the provisions of the 
Vergailles Treaty, following World War 
I. It became affiliated with the United 
Nations in 1946, The purposes of the 
ILO are: To improve, through inter 
national action, labor conditions and 
living standards in all countries, also 
to promote economic stability. Its head- 
quarters are in Geneva, Switzerland. 

United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic, and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) was established on November 
14, 1946. Its purpose is; To foster 
understanding among nations through 
international educational, scientific, and 
cultural cooperation. UNESCO's head- 
quarters are in Paris, France. 

World Health Organization (WHO) 
was established on April 7, 1948. Its 
purpose is: To help all peoples to attain 
the highest possible level of health. 


WHO's headquarters are in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) was 
established on December 27, 1945. Its 
purpose is: To lend money to war- 
ravaged or underdeveloped countries 
for reconstruction and development of 
industries. The headquarters of the 
World Bank are in Washington, D. C. 

International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund) was established on December 27, 
1945. Its purpose is: To promote inter 
national monetary cooperation and as 
sist member nations to “stabilize” their 
currencies. The World Fund’s head 
quarters are in Washington, D. C. 

International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) was established on April 
4, 1947. Its purposes are: To study 
problems of international civil aviation 
and to establish world-wide standards 
and regulations for commercial ait 
travel. ICAO’s headquarters are in 
Montreal, Canada 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) was 
established on October 9, 1874. Its pus 
pose is: To set rules for the speedy and 
efficient exchange of mail among na 
tions. The headquarters of the UPU are 
in Bern, Switzerland 

International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) was established on Janu 
ary 1, 1934. Its purpose is: To regulate 
international radio, telegraph, and tel 
phone services. ITU's headquarters are 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) was established on March 23 
1950. Purposes 
tain systems for exchange of scientifi 
weather 


To set up and main 


information among nations 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Con 
sultative Organization (IMCO) is still in 
the preparatory stage. Its purpose is to 
promote cooperation amoug govern 
ments in problems affecting interna 
tional shipping. IMCO’s headquarters 
will be in London, England 
International Trade Organization 
(ITO), too, is still in its preparators 
stage. Its purposes are: To promote 
expansion of world trade by reducing 
tarifis and other trade barriers; to pro 
mote fair trade practices; and to settle 
trade disputes among nations 
United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) is not a permanent 
specialized agency. It was established 
in 1946 to administer relief funds col 
lected from governments and private 
sources, for feeding, clothing, medical 
care of needy children in 60 countries. 
International Refugee Organization 
(TRO) was a temporary organization 
discontinued in 1951, to find homes for 
displaced persons. In four years it re- 
settled 1,045,000 refugees, mostly from 
Europe, in other countries. To some ex 
tent its functions have been continue? 
by an inter-covernmental committee 
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United Netions photo 
Flags of United Nations at U. N. Headquor- 


ters. Flags fly in alphabetical order, Yugo- 
slavie is last. Next to last, lag of Yemen 


N the history of the United Nations, 

this ig a crucial year, On — 26, 
the world organization completed its 
ten-year test-run, so to speak. The ma- 
chinery’ of the U. N. is now ready for 
overhauling. 

The VU. N., however, is a peculiar 
“machine,” one that provides for its 
own overhauling, 

This overhauling device is Article 
109 of the Charter. The article spells 
out how the machinery of the U, N. 
can be changed, 

The article provides for a “General 
Conference of Members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing 
the present Charter.” Such a confer- 
ence—according to Article 109, 
graph l—may be held at a date and 
pluce to be fixed by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven (of the eleven) members 
of the Security Council. 

Then paragraph 3 of the same article 
states that if a general conference “has 
not been held before the tenth annual 
session of the General Assembly”—i.e., 
September, 1955—“the proposal to call 
such a conference shall be placed on 


para- 


the agenda of the session.” 


Majority Favor Conference 


Chis proposal was placed on the 
agenda automatically for the session of 
the General Assembly that began this 
But the decision to hold the 
conference must be passed by a simple 
majority vote of the members of the 
General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. 

[here are unmistakable indications 
that a majority of U. N. members want 
a conference to review the Charter 
eventually. It is at this conference that 
changes in the Charter would be dis- 
cussed and voted on. 

Both Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and chief U. S. delegate to the 
U. N. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., have 
said they favor a review conference. 

A start in that direction was made at 
the Eighth General Assembly session 
in 1953. A resolution was adopted re- 


month 


United Nations 
Charter Revision 


How changes in machinery of world organization may be made 


questing the U. N. secretariat to com- 
plete preliminary work prior to the 
review conference. 

The resolution was overwhelmingly 
approved. The vote was 54 to 5, with 
no abstentions. The five “no” votes 
were cast by Soviet Russia and her four 
satellites. The Soviet bloc was opposed 
to even discussing the question, It 
looked at the move to call a review 
conference as a campaign by “aggres- 
sive minded” countries. 

In a number of countries, reform of 
the U. N. Charter has been under study 
for nearly two years. In France, a spe 
cial commission has been appointed 
for this purpose. Active preparations 
are also under way in most of the mem 
ber countries in Latin America, West- 
ern Europe, and free Asia. 

In the United States, the Govern- 
ment is seeking the opinion of organi- 
zations and private individuals. 

The Senate in September, 1953, set 
up a special subcommittee of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. The job of 
the subcommittee is to make a study of 
proposals to revise the Charter. The 
subcommittee has been holding public 
hearings in various parts of the country 

How do the American people, gener- 
ally, feel about revamping the United 
Nations? According to a Roper public 
opinion poll: 21 per cent of U. S. citi- 
zens believe that the U.N. is all right 
as it is; 35 per cent feel that it should 
be strengthened with more power and 
authority; 17 per cent favor some form 
of world federation, The rest, presum- 
ably, haven't made up their minds or 
don’t care one way or another. 

In April of this year, three important 
witnesses testified before the Senate 
Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter. The first two witnesses, were 
the only\ living ex-Presidents—Harry S. 
Truman and Herbert Hoover, and the 
third witness was Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, widow of former President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

All three agreed (a) that we should 
stay in the U. N.; (b) that we must 
“use the U. N. to make it work”; and 


(c) that the Soviet membership in the 
U. N., while not an unmixed good, is 
not an unmixed evil, either. 

Why does the United States favor a 
Charter review conference? The prin- 
cipal reason is that the world situation 
changed almost unrecognizably 
1945. 

Big Five unity—a basic assumption 
of the Charter—has long since broken 
down completely. The world has been 
split into two armed camps which are 
engaged in a global “cold war” and in 
local “hot wars.” 


World Changes Since 1945 


The Communists, since the end of 
World War II, have enslaved millions 
of people and are endeavoring to en- 
slave millions more. 

Three of our former enemies (Japan, 
Germany, Italy) have become our allies, 
and a former “ally” (Soviet Russia) has 
become our adversary in a cold war. 

These developments were not antici- 
pated when the U. N. Charter was 
drafted in 1945. Nor did the authors of 
the Charter anticipate the development 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

As Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles pointed out, “The Charter is thus 
a pre-atomic-age Charter. In this sense 
it was obsolete before it actually came 
into force.” 

Clearly, a Charter review conference 
is in order. And it is almost certain that 
such a conference will be held eventu- 
ally. For Soviet Russia cannot exercise 
her veto power to prevent the holding 
of a Charter review conference. 

However, Soviet Russia CAN veto 
any alteration of the Charter. For ac- 
cording to Article 108, a Charter amend- 
ment must be approved by “all the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council” (i.e., the Big Five). 

But if Soviet Russia can veto Charter 
amendments, why hold a review con- 
ference? Wouldn't it be just a waste of 
time? 

Not at all, says the State Depart 
ment. In the opinion of Secretary Dulles 
“We can reasonsbly make our plans or 


has 
since 





the working hypothesis that no one 
nation will, in fact, be able arbitrarily 
to impose changes or to veto changes.” 
Experience shows that on occasion the 
Soviet Union cannot afford to ignore 
the weight of world public opinion. 


Suggested Changes 
That brings us to the key question- 
How should the U. N. Charter be re- 
vised? 
Let us first analyze some of the ex- 
treme suggestions 


1, Write a New Charter. 


Most observers are of the opinion 
that this would be the surest way to 
disband -the United Nations. There is 
little likelihood that more than a hand- 


ful of nations would agree on what the * 


new Charter should be like. Besides, 
the purpose of the review, conference is 
not to start from scratch, but to try to 
improve existing U. N. machinery. 


2. Transform the U.N. 
Government. 


inte a World 


This idea, most observers feel, is far- 
fetched. The majority of the American 
people, they point out, would not be 
willing to entrust their fate or the fate 
of America to such an organization. Nor 
is there any reason to think that any 
other nation would. 

Besides, it would be difficult to form 
a world government while the world 
is half free and half slave. Would the 
Communist dictators comply with an 
order from a “world parliament” to per- 
mit free elections and a free press in 
their Red-ruled domains? 


3. Oust Russia from the U.N. 


A strong case could be made in sup- 
port of such an action. Soviet Russia 
has persistently acted against the prin- 
ciples of the U. N. Charte™ She has 
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resorted to the threat or use of force 
to seize control of other countries. She 
thas also abused her veto power, thus 
blocking the will of the majority. 

On the other hand, advantages of 
having Soviet Russia remain in the 
U. N. seem to outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. In the U. N. the free world can 
more effectively keep an eye on Soviet 
activities. Her membership in the U. N. 
has made it possible for the democratic 
nations to lay bare Russia’s record of 
hypocrisy before the court of world 
opinion. 

As Ambassador Lodge pointed out, 
the Russians cannot control the United 
Nations; they cannot break it up; they 
do not dare leave it! 


4. Let U.S, Quit the U.N. 


Just because the U. N. has some 
shortcomings is no reason for us to 
abandon it. You don’t discard a car 
when it breaks down, you repair it. 
The same applies to the U. N. 


5. Abolish the Veto. 


The veto’ power enjoyed by the Big 
Five in the Security Council is a double- 
edged weapon. True enough, it has 
been abused by Soviet Russia. Her 
record to date is sixty vetoes! 

But the veto also serves to protect 
our own interests. It is the guarantee 
we have that we will not be forced by 
a majority in the U. N. to take action 
that we do not favor. 


Changes U. S. Favors 


What changes, then, does the United 
States favor? Secretary Dulles suggested 
the following six alterations in the U. N. 
Charter: 

1. Transfer greater responsibility for 
maintaining peace and security from 
the Security Council, where a veto 


lutervations! News photo 


Andrei Vishinsky (right), late ambassador of U.S.5.R., in tirade against West 
just before veto. Listening: Dean Acheson (left), former U.S. Secretary of State, 
and Antheny Eden, then British Foreign Secretary. Should veto be eliminated? 


could paralyze action, to the General 
Assembly, where there is no veto. 

(Under the “Uniting for Peace Reso- 
lutions” of 1950, members of the U. N. 
may be requested by the General As- 
sembly to provide armed forces to put 
down an aggression, if a veto by one of 
the Big Five powers prevents the Se- 
curity Council from taking action. This 
program may now be carried further.) 

2. Eliminate the Security Council 
veto on admission of new members and 
on the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

(The Soviet veto has barred the fol- 
lowing countries from admission to the 
U. N.: Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Re 
public of Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, 
Portugal, and South Viet Nam.) 

3. Use a system of “weighted voting” 
in the General Assembly. 

(“In the General Assembly, each 
nation has one vote. Is this the best 
arrangement?” asked Secretary Dulles 
He suggests that a system of “weighted” 
voting be used, “so that nations unable 
to assume serious military or financial 
responsibilities cannot put those respon- 
sibilities on other nations. ” In some 
matters, a combination vote might be 
used. Affirmative action would require 
both a majority of all the members, on 
the basis of sovereign equality, and also 
a majority vote, on a weighted basis, 
which takes into account population, 
resources, etc. ) 

4. Create a special, permanent organ 
—similar to the Trusteeship Council or 
Economic and Social Council—to deal 
with the development of atomic and 
other mass-destruction weapons, 

5. Revise the standards for admis- 
sion, suspension, and expulsion of mem- 
bers. 

(Under the present Charter, suspen 
sion and expulsion of members requires 
Security Council action, which is sub- 
ject to veto.) 

6. Strengthen the U. N. Charter's 
provisions on the development of inter 
national law, 

(Not enough progress has been made 
to develop a body of international law 
“This,” Secretary Dulles declared, “is a 
great handicap to world order, It means 
that decisions and recommendations of 
the United Nations. are apt to be gov 


erned by considerations of political ex 


pediency rather than by accepted inte: 
national law.” ) 

And this brings us to the final ques 
tion: Is it worthwhile to make this effort 
to revise the machinery of the world 
organization? 

President Eisenhower, for one, thinks 
it ts. “With all its defects,” he said, 
“with all the failures that we can check 
up against it, it [the U. N.] still repre 
sents man’s best organized hope to sub- 
stitute the conference table for the 
battlefield.” 
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The officials pictured on these pages 
run the gigantic U. $. Government. Each heads 
Executive Departments and receives a salary of $22,500 
year. Together, they form the President's Cabinet, Each Presi- 
dent appoints his own Cabinet members, subject to Senate 
approval, Here are the present Executive Departments (listed 
in the order of their establishment by Congress), with a 
brief description of the work they do, and a “thumbnail 
biography” of the Cabinet member now 


help the President 


in charge. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State: John 
Foster Dulles, 67, low- 
yer from New York. 
Minister's son. Grad- 
vate of Princeton Univ. 
Became senior partner 
of low firm specializing 
in cases. 
Adviser to four pre- 
views Secretaries of 


State. Negotiator of 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 


Established, 1789. This Department 
conducts our relations with other na- 
tions and with the U.N. and other inter- 
national bodies. The Department op- 
erates through 69 embassies (headed by 
ambassadors) and 7 legations (headed 
by ministers) in 76 foreign lands. It 
runs 157 consulates in foreign cities to 
serve Americans abroad. More than 16,- 
000 foreign service employees are at 
work in these 233 posts. The Depart- 
ment also maintains the U. S. Mission to 
the U. N. The present Chief Delegate 
to the U. N. is Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

The Department negotiates treaties 
with other nations, issues passports and 
visas, and collects and distributes infor 
mation sent by its representatives 
abroad. The Department also operates 
147 U. S. Information Centers and 31 
cultural centers in 60 countries. Through 
these centers, materials on all aspects of 


American life are made available to 


more than 12 million citizens of foreign 
countries. 

The Department also helps to set 
policies for Uncle Sam's international 
information program (the “Voice of 
America”) and the “Point Four” pro- 
gram which sends U. S. experts to help 
friendly nations raise their living stand- 
ards. These programs, formerly run by 
the Department, are now managed by 
two independent agencies~ ICA and 
USIA (see p. 36). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Established, 1789. This Department 
handles Uncle Sam's money. It collects 
taxes, tariffs (Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and Customs) and all other Fed- 
eral revenue ($67.8 billion in year 
ending a 30). It manages the spend- 
ing of Federal funds ($70.8 billion in 
the year ending June 30). It keeps the 
books on our national debt (now about 
$273.6 billion). 

The Treasury Department also guards 
our nation’s reserve of gald and silver; 
operates the three U. S. Mints that 
make our coins and paper money; and 
supervises our national banks. The De- 
partment regulates our export-import 
trade and traffic in narcotics. It admin- 
isters the U, S, Coast Guard and directs 
the Secret Service men who protect the 
President at all times and track down 
counterfeiters. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


of Defense 
Charles Erwin Wilson, 
65, businessman from 
Michigan. Schoolteach- 
er’s son. Graduate of 
Carnegie Tech. Joined 
General Motors Corp. 
os an engineer, be- 
came its president in 
1941. GM is world’s 
biggest manufacturer 
and defense producer. 


Established, 1947, by unification of 
the previous Departments of War 
(1789) and the Navy (1798). This 
Department directs Uncle Sam’s armed 
forces and defense program. Under it 
are three separate departments, one 
each for the Army, Navy (including 
the Marine Corps), and the Air Force, 
each headed by a Secretary, who does 
not, however, sit in the Cabinet. De- 
fense is the biggest of all the Executive 
Departments, and spends the lion's 
share of the Federal budget—65 per 
cent this year. 

The Department oversees production 
in the nation’s defense industries, keeps 
“stockpiles” of defense supplies for 
emergency use, and directs develop- 
ment of new weapons. Its payroll in- 
cludes 1,257,000 civilian employees, 
and the 2,940,000 in our armed forces. 
The President and the Secretary of De- 
fense control the joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the “top brass” of the armed forces, 
who plan and advise on our military 
problems. 


~~ 


The President’s “Team” 


Meet the 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General: Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., 51, 
lawyer from New York. 
College teacher's son. 
Graduate of U. of Ne- 
braska and Yale. Spe- 
cialist in hotel law. A 


hewer's campaign to 
win nomination and 


lecti for Presi 





The Office of the Attorney General 
was established in 1789 but the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not set up until 
1870. This Department enforces our 
Federal laws. Under it are (1) the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
headed by J. Edgar Hoover, which 
hunts down violators of Federal laws 
and security; (2) the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which carries 
out laws affecting persons who come 
from abroad and become U. §, citizens. 

The Justice Department supervises 
the Federal courts and penitentiaries. 
It gives legal advice to the President 
and other Federal officials, and repre 
sents the Government in cases before 
the courts. Its staff of 1,746 lawyers 
makes it the world’s biggest law firm. 
The Solicitor General acts as attorney 
for the Government before the Supreme 
Court. 


~ 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General: 
Arthur Summerfield, 
56, businessman from 


‘arty 
leader in Michigan. 
Former chairman of the 
Republican National 
Committes. 


Calted Pres 


Established, 1789. This Department 
delivers our nation’s mail. The Postal 
Service runs about 39,405 post offices 
in the U. S. and its territories, and em- 
ploys more than 507,000 workers. Last 
year, Uncle Sam's mailmen delivered 
more than 50 billion pieces of mail by 
rail, truck, air and foot. The Depart- 
ment also sells money orders, U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, and operates the world’s 
largest savings bank—the Postal Savings 
System, with 3,300,000 depositors. 





Cabinet 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Douglas McKay 
62, businessman from 
Oregon. Carpenter's 
son. Graduate, Oregon 
State. Took job as avto 
salesman, then set up 
own agency, now one 
of Oregon's biggest. 
Former mayor of Sa- 
lem, Ore., state sena- 
tor, Governor of Ore 


Established, 1849. Fhis Department 
is the “caretaker 
resources. It supervises most of the 750 


of our nation’s natural 


million acres of federally-owned land in 
the U. S. and its possessions. It issues 
permits for Americans to cut timber, 
graze livestock, dig for minerals on 
Government lands. Its Bureau of Recla- 
mation operates a vast system of irriga- 
tion works which bring water to arid 
areas of the West. Its 
(Hoover Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and 
others) make the Interior Department 
the biggest producer of electricity in 
the U. S. 

The Department also. watches over 
the welfare of the 343,000 American 
Indians, and of the 3,000,000 people 
living in the U. S. territories and pos 
sessions (except a few island possessions 
run by the Navy). Its Bureau of Mines 
supervises production and conservation 
of underground fuels and minerals. Its 
Geologic Survey gathers facts and pub 
lishes maps on our natural resources 

Its National Park Service operates the 
national parks and monuments (such as 
Yellowstone and Yosemite). Its Fish 
and Wildlife Service oversees hunting 
and fishing on Government lands, regu 
lates the salmon-catching and seal-hunt 
ing industries, amd protects the Ameri- 
can buffalo and bald eagle 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Ezra Taft Benson, 
56, farm expert from 
Utah. Farmer's son. 
Graduate of Brigham 
Young U., lowe Stete. 
Worked as farm exten- 
sion agent, then be- 
came head of National 
Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. High official 
in Mormon church 


Established, 1862. This Department 
aids U. S. farmers. Its 4,000 scientists 


power projects 


Ss 
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and experts develop better crops, live- 
stock, agricultural 
“county extension agents’ “home 
agents” this 
knowledge to farmers and their families 
in every part of the U. S. The Depart 
ment also provides loans and crop insu 
ance for 


and methods. Its 
and 


demonstration pass on 


farmers, and distributes pay 


ments under the Federal 
support farm prices 


It supervises the 


program to 
Soil Conservation 
Service, which works to prevent erosion 
of our nation’s top-soil; the Forest Set 
which cares for our 150 National 
(181,000,000 acres);,and the 
Electrification Administration 
provides electricity and tele 
phone service to homes in rural regions 
The Department also runs a telegraph 
system which supplies daily news and 
forecasts on farm supplies and prices to 


vice 
Forests 
Rural 
which 


the nation’s press, radio and TV services, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks, 67, 
businessman from Mas- 
sachusetts. Banker's 
son. Graduate of Har- 
vard. Served as artil- 
lery officer, World War 
|. Became bank clerk, 
director of several 
firms. State GOP lead- 
er, mayor of Newton, 
Mass., former Senator 


Established, 1903. This Department 
aids U. S. businessmen. It collects and 
publishes business statistics, Its Bureau 
of the Census counts the nation’s popu 
lation. Its Patent Office issues patents 
for inventions. Its Weather Bureau oper- 
ates Uncle Sam's weather forecasting 
Its Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration polices our nation’s air lanes and 
Its Bureau of Public Roads 
with the 


service 


waterways 


builds roads in cooperation 
states. Its Bureau of Standards sets the 
official for U. S 
ments, and carries on research. for na- 
tional defense 


Its Maritime Board provides subsidies 


standards measure 


(money payments) to builders and oper 
ators of U. S. ships to help them meet 
competition of low-cost foreign ship 
ping and strengthen our merchant fleet 
Survey 


waterways, 


Its Coast and Geodetic maps 


our coastline, surveys an 


; 
compiles aeronautical charts 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, 54, 
labor relations expert 
from New York. Stud- 
led at New York Uni- 
versity but did net 
groduote. Worked as 
truck driver and gre- 
cory clerk. Loter han- 
dled labor relations for 
large department stores 
ond U. $. Army. 


Established, 1913, when it was sepa- 
rated from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, formerly combined. 
This Department aids American work 
ers. It helps them find jobs through the 
loc al public employment offices which 
Through 
Con 


it maintains in various states 
its Wage and Hour and Public 
tracts Division, it enforces the Fait 
Labor Standards Aet Fed 
eral laws maintaining minimum wages 


and other 
and maximum hours. 

The Department cooperates with the 
States in administering programs of un 
employment insurance and workmen's 
compensation. It sets up “on-the-job” 
programs for young 
and works to prevent 


training appren 
tices in industry 
industrial accidents. Its Women's Bureau 
encourages better working conditions 
for the nation’s wage-earning 
Its Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and publishes facts and figures on em 


wages 


women, 
collects 
ployment and the cost 
of living 

Each 


hundreds of thousands of workers (in- 


prices 


vear the department recruits 


cluding many high school youths) for 


summer jobs on U, S. farms 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare: 
Marion 8. Folsom, 6), 
businessman. Groduate 
U. of Georgia, Har- 
verd. World War | 
Army captain. Joined 
Eastman-Kodok (1914), 
rose to director (1947) 
Helped draft Social Se- 
curity Act Treasury 
Under Secretary (1953) 


elevation of a 


(the Fed 


Established, 1953, by 
former independent agency 
eral Security Agency) to the status of 
Department. This Depart 
the disabled 
S, It spends about 


Executive 
aids the sick 
the needy in the U, 
$2.3 billion vearly 
Department except Defense and Treas 
ury. Its Public 
ates with the 
health of 
carrying on 


ment and 


more than any other 


Health Service cooper 


states to improve the 
fighting epi 


resea;4re h 


Americans, by 
demi ‘ medi al 
and granting money to build hospitals 
and laboratories, [ts Office of Vocational] 
Rehabilitation helps disabled Americans 
by teaching them newe working skills. 

Its Food and Drug Administration 
watches over the purity of food and 
drug products, and guards against false 
labeling. Its Social Security Administra 
tion distributes payments to Americans 
retired work 
family dependents of deceased workers 
Its Office of Education collects and 
publishes information on U, 8, schools 
and works to provide better education 
for all Americans 


who have from and to 





YOUR KEY 


“ABC’s” of 


Government 


HE news from Washington some- 

times looks like a bowl of alphabet 
soup, That's because it's filled with the 
capital letter initials of the many agen- 
cies of our Federal Government—such 
as AEC, FCC, NLRB, VA, ete. 

Here's a list of the most important 
of these “alphabet agencies” and a brief 
summary of their functions. 


Agencies in the Executive Office 
of the President 


National Security Council (NSC)— 
Most powerful of the “alphabet agen- 
cies.” This top group meets weekly to 
help the President plan basic policies 
to protect our nation’s security, and to 
coordinate military, diplomatic, and eco- 
nomic action in world affairs. The NSC 
was created in 1947, Its members in 
clude the President (Chairman), Vice- 
President, Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, and the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization (ODM). 

The Operations Coordinating Board 
(OCB), headed by Under Secretary of 
Stvurwe Herbert Hoover, Jr., sees that 
NSC orders are carried out and directs 
psychological warfare, The Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA), headed by 
Allen W. Dulles, collects information of 
military importance from all countries 
and reports to the NSC 

The following ageneies also work 
closely with the President and the NSC; 

Office of Defense Mobilization 
(ODM)—Supervises defense output and 
xeeps plans ready for all-out indus- 
trial and civilian mobilization of U. S. 
strength in case of sudden emergency. 
Director: Arthur S. Flemming 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
Keeps watch over the nation’s economic 
health. This three-man Council advises 
the President regarding programs to 
keep the U. 8. prosperous. It prepares 
the annual economic report. Chairman 
Arthur F, Busns 


Independent Agencies 


Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 
Manages our Government's huge indus 
try (employing thousands of persons 
and costing about $11,800,000,000 go 
far) to produce atomic energy for war 
and peace. Chairman: Lewis L. Strauss. 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB)—Reg- 
ulates routes, fares, and safety standards 


of ailtlines, and cooperates in devel 


oping international air transportation. 
Chairman: Ross Rizley. 

(U. §.) Civil Service Commission- 
Examines and selects personnel for em- 
ployment by the Federal Government. 
Chairman: Philip Young. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 
~Grants loans to promote trade be- 
tween the U. S. and foreign countries. 
Chairman; Glen E. Edgerton. 

Farm Credit Administration (FCA)— 
Provides long-term and _ short-term 
credit to farmers and to farm organi- 
zations. Chairman: Golden F, Fine. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA)—Works in cooperation with 
states and cities to organize civilian 
population for protection against enemy 
air attack. Administrator: Val Peterson. 

Federal C 
(FCC)—Licenses and supervises radio 
and TV stations; regulates rates and 
services of telephone, telegraph, cable 
and radio communications. Chairman: 
George (. McConnaughey. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Assists in settling disputes be- 
tween labor and management. Director: 
Joseph F. Finnegan. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC) 
Sets rates for electric power and natural 
gas transmitted among the states. Chair- 
man: Jerome K, Kuykendall. 

Federal Reserve System (FRS)—Com- 
posed of 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and 
about 7,000 private banks (which do 
80 per cent of U. 8. banking). A Bourd 
of Governors heads the System, and 
regulates interest rates, loan policies, 
and reserve funds of member banks. 
Chairman: William McC. Martin, Jr. 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC)- 
Promotes fair competition among busi 
nesses by preventing illegal practices 
in interstate trade, such as unlawful 
price-fixing and misleading advertising. 
Chairman: Edward H. Howrey. 

General Services Administration (GSA) 

Uncle Sam's “housekeeper,” the GSA 
keeps Government records, manages 
Government buildings, and stores Gov- 
ernment supplies. Administrator; Ed 
mund F, Mansure. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA)—Directs Government pro- 
grams to build housing. (for military 
personnel, defense workers, disaster 
victims, and others) and to provide 
home-building loans (to veterans and 
Administrator: Albert Mi Cole 





others) 


International Cooperati Adminis- 
tration (ICA)—As of June 30, 1955, re 
places former Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration (FOA) in handling all 
non-military aid to foreign lands. A 
semi-independent organization within - 
the Department of State. Director: 
John B. Hollister. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC)—One of the oldest “alphabet 
agencies” (created in 1887), the ICC 
regulates interstate transportation (rail- 
roads, buses, trucks, oil pipe lines, 
coastal and inland shipping). The ICC 
sets rates which carriers may charge. 
Chairman: Hugh W. Cross. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB)—Holds hearings in labor-man 
agement disputes, conducts union elec 
tions, and acts to prevent “unfair labor 
practices” by management or labor. 
Chairman; Guy Farmer. 

National Science Foundation (NSF) 
~—Promotes. progress of U. S. science 
through research, scholarships, and the 
exchange of scientific information. Di 
rector; Alan T. Waterman. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC)—Protects public against unfair 
practices in sale of stocks and bonds 
Chairman: J. Sinclair Armstrong. 

Small Business Administration (SBA) 
—Provides technical advice and loans to 
small business firms, including credit 
formerly provided by the Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corporation, now abol 
ished, Director: Wendell B. Barnes. 

(U. S.) Tariff Commission — Investi 
gates and reports on tariffs and foreign 
trade, as requested by the President 
and Congress. Chairman; Edgar B 
Brossard. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 
Created in 1933 as a new type of Gov 
ernment agency in the 41,000-square- 
mile Tennessee Valley. TVA builds and 
operates flood-control and power dams 
distributes electric power, produces 
fertilizers, and promotes navigation and 
conservation. Chairman: Brig. Gen 
Herbert D. Vogel. 

U. S. Information Agency (USIA) 
Distributes information about the U. S. 
and its policies to peoples abroad 
Director: Theodore 8. Streibert. 

Veterans Administration (VA)—Ad 
ministers hospital care, vocational train 
ing, education and insurance programs 
for Uncle Sam’s 20,000,000 veterans, 
and operates the Federal pension sys 
tem for veterans and their dependents 
Administrator; Harvey V. Higley. 


Agencies Controlled by Congress 
- General Accounting Office (GAO) 
Settles financial claims against the Gov 
ernment, audits use of public funds. 

Government Printing Office (GPO)- 
Prints documents, papers, and publica- 
tions for the Government—more than 15 
billion pieces of printed matter a vear 
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BANANAS WERE CULTIVATED LONG ~ 3 wl 
BEFORE RECORDED HISTORY. ALEXANDER “Jim 
THE GREATS ARMIES DISCOVERED BANANAS /#ARr 
IN INDIA 2,300 YEARS AGO. ALTHOUGH : 


BANANAS ARE GROWN IN ALL TROPICAL 
REGIONS, OURS COME FROM CENTRAL AMERICA. 


} : 


FARMS FROM JUNIGYES 


STARTING A NEW BANANA PLANTATION 
COSTS LOTS OF MONEY. THE JUNGLE 
MUST BE-CLEARED; THEN RAILWAYS 
BUILT FOR SPEEDY DELIVERY OF FRUIT 
TO SHIPS WHICH RUSH IT TO THE US. 








The’ FRUIT OF ATHLETES 


BECAUSE BANANAS PROVIDE QUICK ENERGY 
PLUS A GOOD SUPPLY OF VITAMINS, THEYRE 
FOUND ON MOST TRAINING TABLES. 


FREE BOOK! 
United Fruit Company, Box 39-A, Mount Vernon, N. Y, 
mA “HOW Te BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS” Please send me, free of charge, o copy of your book “How to 


Be Tops in Your Teens.” 
W's easy to be popular! This big, Mustrated (Please print) 
booklet is full of down-to-earth facts on groom- GE ENE PN. CE Des 


ing, personality, sports . . . fresh, smart tips on 
how to stand out as o leader in your crowd... pT eer -_ 

do's and don'ts for both boys and girls. Fill in 

the coupon and send for your free copy today! CO ge ae Ee 


ei tcencccattnlneniesl , : 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Offer limited 10 continental U.S. 
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HIGH SCHOOL —_ MAKE THE 
5 NEXT 
4YEARS 
THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 


OF YOUR LIFE! 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN BENEFIT FROM THE 
4-YEAR AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT! 


Mail the attached coupon today for 
complete information on your oppor- 
tunities as an Airman in the U. S. Air 
Force. 

Every young man today is faced with 
a military obligation. You owe it to 
yourself to get all the facts about the 
U. S. Air Force. Don’t postpone your 
decision. Decide now to spend the all- 
important four years after graduation 


GO PLACES 


with the Air Force—and your chances 
of really getting ahead will be greatly 
increased. 

After your first term as an Airman, 
you'll have learned a rewarding skill, 
one that will earn you stripes. Not only 
that, but you’ll be ahead in maturity, 
pride and overall know-how. Mail the 
coupon today, and see what plans the 
Air Force has for you. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AIRMAN INFORMATION BRANCH, BOX 2202 


WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE 


...FASTER 


OnHio 


Please send me more information on my opportu- 


IN THE U.S. 
AIR FORCE 


Street __. 


Pree Booklet explains Benefits of an 
AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT... 
NO OBLIGATION 


ee 


nities as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. 





—_——————————————S 





Play the game 


with 


EQUIPMENT 
by MacGregor 


A helmet that looks and “feels” tike the 
kind worn by big-time collegiate and pro- 
fessional stars. Choice of four color combi- 
nations, And it costs less than $4! (£688) 


Genuine cowhide. Official size. Has “varsity 
touch.” Built to take plenty of action. Cost: 
Less than $5. (F614) 


Heavy White Pebbietex. Official Size. Perfect 
for day or night play. A terrific value. Less 
than $3! (F618) 


Be the proud owner of a helmet and football 
bearing the autograph of Ralph Guglielmi, 
famous “All American” of Notre Dame. Get 
these outstanding values at your nearby 
MacGregor dealer 


Gelf — Tennis — Athletic Equipment 
"The Chelce of These Whe Ploy the Geme' 
Cincinnati 32, Onie 
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KEY TO WORLD NEWS 


4 YOUR 


Words in the News 


A short dictionary of terms you need to know 


dministration—The Executive Branch 
of the Government; the President, 
his Cabinet, and close advisers. 


affidavit—Written statement made un- 


der oath, before an authorized offi- 
cial, for legal purposes. 
agenda—The list of items to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at a meeting. 
aggression—An unprovoked attack by 
the forces of one country on another. 
anarchism—A political doctrine which 
favors abolition of government. 


arbitration—The settlerent of a dispute 


by the decision of an outside person. 
Both sides previously agree to accept 
the decision. 

armistice—An agreement, or truce be- 
tween two warring sides to stop fight- 
ing while final peace terms are 
worked out. 

Australian ballot—A printed ballot list- 
ing names of candidates for election, 
commonly used in democratic coun- 
tries, originated in Australia. 

autonomy—Self-government; a nation’s 
control of its own affairs. 


alance of power—An interplay of- 


forces in world affairs whereby a 
nation forms an alliance with the 
weaker of two opposing nations or 
groups, to prevent the stronger 
power from obtaining complete dom- 
ination. 

balance of trade—A comparison be- 
tween a country’s exports and im- 
ports. The balance is considered 
“favorable” if exports exceed im- 
ports, “unfavorable” if the reverse is 
true 


Benelux—The economic union of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

bill—-A proposed law introduced for 
consideration by a legislative body. 

bipartisan—Approved by two major po- 
litical parties—especially referring to 
U. S. foreign policy. 

bloc—1. A combination of states pur- 
suing the same policy, for example, 
the Soviet bloc (Russia and her neigh- 
bors). 2. A group of legislators work- 
ing to achieve a common goal (the 
“farm bloc” in Congress). 

bourgeoisie—A French germ for middle 
class, used by Communists to mean 
property owners or businessmen. 

boycott—Refusal to do business or have 
dealings with a person, group, or 
nation, to force a change in policy. 
budget—An estimated schedule of ex- 
penses and income over a given pe- 
riod, for a government or company. 
bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 
ipplied to government bureaus and 


ee particularly to their “red 
tape” and procedure. 

by-election--A special election to fill a 
vacancy in a legislative body caused 
by a death or resignation. 


apital—1. City in which a seat of gov- 

C ernment is located. 2. Wealth saved 
from income and used in the pro- 
duction of goods and services. 

capitalism—The economic system prac- 
ticed by the United States and most 
of the Western world; based on pri- 
vate capital, production for profit, 
and free competition of individuals 
and corporations. 

cease-fire—A temporary halting of hos- 
tilities pending peace talks. 

center~A term applied to middle-of- 
the-road political parties, as distin- 
guished from left and right (see left). 

charter—A constitution or body of fun- 
damental law, for example, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

civil rights—Rights granted to the in- 
dividual by the state to protect him 
against possible abuses by the gov- 
ernment. 

closed shop—A plant in which only 
union members may be employed. 

coalition—A temporary alliance between 
political parties in order to form a 
united government. 

collective bargaining—Negotiations be- 
tween an employer and a union on 
wages and working conditions. 

Cominform — Communist Information 
Bureau, a propaganda organization 
composed of Communist representa- 
tives of several European countries. 

common law—Legal system of most 
English-speaking countries, based on 
custom and long-standing practice. 
Distinguished from statutory law 
(which is established by legislation) 
and equity. 

communism — Economic and _ political 
system in which the means of pro- 
duction and distribution of goods are 
completely, owned and operated by 
the government. It was established 
in Soviet Russia in 1917. In prac- 
tice, communism is marked by the 
dictatorship of a highly organized 
party, secret police, destruction of 
civil liberties, and imperialistic ex- 
pansion and aggression. 

concession—A right or privilege (usual- 
ly economic) granted by a govern- 
ment or group. 

conciliation—An attempt to settle a dis 
pute through the friendly advice ol 
an outside person or nation. 

(Continued on page 45) 





students! WINACASH PRIZE 


in WESTERN UNION’S exciting 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY" CONTEST 





‘FREE! Nothing to Buy! 


Send in as Many Entries As You Wish! 


Win as much as $35 in this thrilling Western 
Union Contest. And you don’t have to buy any- 
thing—it's all absolutely free! 

Here's what to do: In 15 to 25 words, just write 
a Birthday Greeting Telegram to a friend or rela- 


4, 43 CASH PRIZES! 4, 


s 
$ 


1st Prize $35 
2nd Prize 5 
3rd Prize 20 $ 
35 Prizes, Each $ 5 


READ RULES CAREFULLY 





tive. Put your message on the new Western Union Birthday Blank 
below, or pick up as many copies of the blank as you may need 
at any Western Union office. Send in as many entries as you wish. 
Hint: Write the way you feel—just the way you'd say it in person. 
For telegrams are the sophisticated, personal way to express your 
best wishes . . . on any occasion. So join the fun and cash in on 
this great Contest. Send your entries to... 


WESTERN UNION CONTEST EDITOR 


ROOM 200, 33 WEST 42ND STREET 


1. Contest open to all grade and high school students. 
(The families of Western Union employees, Western 
Union's advertising agency and Scholastic Magazine are 
ineligible.) 
2. On Birthday Greeting Blank below—or on any West- 
ern Union blank—write, in 15 to 25 Words, a Birthday 
Greeting Telegram expressing your wishes to friend of 
relative. Be sure to write your name, age, home address, 
and name of your school Send os many entries as you 
wish... but please write each one on a separate blank. 
3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest Editor, 
Room 200, 33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. No entries 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. postmarked after midnight, November 13, 1955, can be 
considered! You can either mail all your entries in | 
(hurry! Contest closes November 13, 1955) envelope, or send them as separate messages. (It is not 
— necessary, but you may, if you wish, send your entry by 
oe . Telegram.) 
4, All entries become the property of The Western Union 
Telegraph Company. None can be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Entries will be judged by representatives of Scho- 
lastic, Western Union, and Western Union's advertising 
agency. The judges decision will be final. In case of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
5S. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later thon 
December 17, 1955. 


Free to All Entrants—Western 
Union will send every student who enters 
the contest a free copy of “I AM A 
TELEGRAM '’’—an interesting, illustrated 
booklet about the science of telegraphy 
and Western Union. 





TO: WESTERN UNION CONTEST EDITOR, Room 200 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. . 


Here is my entry in the 1955 ‘Happy Birthday’ Contest {from 15 to 25 words) 


























Lone State 
(Be sure to give all these details) 
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Tweed ... the one fragrance 
above all others .. . to wear 
any time, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.25 
3% oz. Bouquet Tweed 1.50 


or ce Pp 6 lex 


rd 
. 
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LONDON 
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GIRLS! WIN A PRIZE! 
Don't forget to enter Lenthéric’s 
Fragrance Contest! 57 cash prizes 
and 500 bottles of Tweed Bou- 
quet .. . for winning letters. For 
details—see Page 25 in September 
22 issue of this magazine. 
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HAT back-to-school hurdle is a 
thing of the past. You and the 
| gang are back in a comfortable rut, 
jand all's well with the world. Or 
\is it? 

No matter how pleasant “the old 
way” is, don't ignore that little voice 
which says, “Try something new!” 
Maybe there's a girl in class whom 
you'd like to know better. Or maybe 
there’s a club you'd like to join, but 
don’t know quite how to go about it 
Whatever it is, get busy! 

Remember, to be a happy, well- 
rounded, successful person, you need 
the challenge of new contacts and 
new ideas. For instance, take the 
girl who's in a quandary about this 
question: 





Q. In my crowd, there's a great deal 
of controversy about blind dating. Most 
of us have decided against it. What do 
you think? 





A. “Blind dating,” naturally, involves 
taking a chance. But for those of you 
with that old “spirit of adventure,” one 
really successful “match” is more than 
worth two or three “miserable flops.” 
It’s a good way to get out of a rut and 


| well into the swim of things. And it’s 


certainly good experience in putting 
your best self forward to meet new 


| people. 


The rub usually comes here: Why is 
it that people often expect more of a 
blind date than they do of a planned 
one? Why, fellows, must your blind 
date be cuter and have a better per- 
sonality than any of the girls you your- 





self have asked out? And why, girls, are 


| you bitter if he isn’t an Adonis, but just 


angiverage, considerate, every-day boy? 
Expect your blind date to be just about 
like all the other people you've dated 
You might be pleasantly surprised—but 
at least you won't be bitterly disap- 
pointed! 

Another point: Be careful who “fixes 
up” the blind date. If it’s someone who 
knows both of you well, the date has a 
better chance of working out well, And 
if that someone is a person whose judg- 
ment you can trust, and whose tastes in 
dates are fairly similar to your own, 
you're even safer! 

No matter what you do, once you've 





said “yes” to a blind date, make up your 
mind to have a good time. Turn on your 


BOY dates GIRL 


(iy Head, 


best “date appeal” and remember that 
dating is always a 50-50 proposition 
Don't sit back and expect your date to 
entertain you, without any help from 
you, 

If the venture does turn out to be a 
dud, keep your sense of humor and your 
manners firmly in tow. No evening lasts 
forever, you know! 


Q. Some friends of mine want me to 
accept the presidency of a school club 
I don’t know why, because I’m shy, and 
I know I'm not qualified. Do you think 
it would be fair to the other members 
for me to accept? 


A. Who—besides you—says you aren't 
qualified? Surely your friends wouldn't 
“draft” you for the job, if they didn’t 
feel you could do it well! In spite of 
your shyness, your friends have prob 
ably noticed that you're a hard worker 
and that you're dependable, no matte: 
how small or how large the job. 

It isn’t necessary to be aggressive” in 
order to be a good leader, you know 
The secret of effective leadership lies in 
(1) efficient planning, (2) imaginative 


{I 


“This certainly is a blind date—he's been 
sitting there all evening with his eyes 
closed, appreciating classical musici’”’ 





ideas, and (3) the ability to make others 
want to work for and with you. Obvi- 
ously, you've already scored the third 
point! 

Having confidence in yourself comes 
with experience. Developing confidence 
in yourself is important. If you pass up 
a chance to develop that confidence, 
you're actually cheating yourself and 
the people who have faith in you. 
Whether part in the class 
play or the presidency ofga club, make 
up your mind to do the best you can. 
And remember that every little job you 
tackle and ceed in the 
preparation you need for bigger jobs. 
Nobody exp: cts you to be perfect, but 
you are expected to use your ability 
where it's most needed. Try it. The 
chance to lead isn’t given to everybody, 
know 
Good luck! 


it’s a tiny 


suc gives you 


you 
serve it. 


Q. A ftiend of mine has often invited 
me to spend the week end at his home, 
but I've never accepted. Frankly, I'm 
just not sure what's expected of a week- 
end guest. Can you give me a few 
pointers’ 


A. Being a good guest—the kind 
people enjoy inviting back again and 
again—is much like being a good lis- 
tener. It's an art that can and should be 
cultivated. 

It goes without saying that a good 
guest is considerate, and makes as little 
extra work as possible for his hosts; that 
he’s polite and shows appreciation for 
their kindness. But that’s only the be- 
ginning—and here’s where so many 
people fall short. A truly enjoyable 
guest is just as obligated to make his 
stay pleasant for his hosts as they are 
to make it pleasant for him. 

Sound like a riddle? It isn’t; it’s just 
being fair. Whether you're at a party 
or on a week-end visit, it’s your duty to 
be an interesting person to have around, 
When people invite you to visit them, 
they aren't just asking you to “come and 
be entertained.” They expect you to 
contribute something to the evening or 
the week end. They expect you to enter 
into the conversation, to share your in 
terests with them, and to make their 
interests yours. 

For just because you're 
visiting Phil Brown, that doesn’t mean 
you clam up whenever Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown are around! You're their guests, 
too. 

Enthusiasm is certainly a very slight 
payment for the hospitality 
offering. You're just as obligated to give 
them that while you're there as you are 
to write them a note of thanks when 
you leave. (And incidentally, remember 
to get that note off promptly—prefer- 
ably within three days after you've re- 
turned home. ) 

Be yourself when you're away from 


instance, 


they’re 


Do your level best to de- | 





home, but ‘be sure it’s your most inter- 

esting, most “pleasant-to-know” self. If 

you show your enjoyment at being 

there, your hosts will mean it when they 

say, “Come back again—soon!” 
Definition 

A producer called a writer into his 
studio office in Hollywood, and told the 
man that he wanted to discuss the latest 
effort by the writer. 

“It’s not bad,” said the producer, 
“but I want you to re-write it and put 
in more conflict.” 

“Conflict?” asked the surprised writer. 


43 


“and I want you to be sure that you 
know the meaning of ‘conflict.’ Listen, 
this is what I call conflict. One guy 
wants to be a jet pilot and the other 
guy wants to be a concert pianist, and 
they're Siamese twins. That's conflict!” 


Quote 


Snappy Answer 


Pestering the old fisherman who had 
been patiently fishing from the sam¢ 
spot all day, the tourist asked brightly 
“Well, are they biting?” 

The oldster raised his head slowly 
“If they are, stranger,” he drawled 
“they're bitin’ each other.” 


Loulsville Courter-Journal Magasi: 





“Yes,” was the producer's answer, 


Book-sized G-E Tripmate Portable-424%" 
No. 1 


The biggest speaker of any radio its size! 


Take fun with you 


with a G-E Tripmate Portable 


No bigger than a book, yet has the biggest voice of 


Lunchtime 


any radio its size. Battery-saver switch adds hours of 
listening pleasure. Comes in striking color combina- 


tions. Handsome carrying case available 


Funmaker ! 


See Model 645. General Electric Co., 
Radio & TV Dept., Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Batteries extra. Prices inclada 90-day {ree warranty 
on parts and labor. Subject to change withows notice 
Slightly higher West and South 


FAMOUS G-E CLOCK-RADIOS COST LESS THAN EVER 


Turns itself on and of AUTOMATICALLY 


reminds 


you of those “don't miss” programs. At night, it soothes 
you to sleep then turns itself off. In the morning, it wakes 
you softly, gently to music. General Electric quality and 
exclusive performance features. Two-tone styling. 


Model 905 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 








Presidents on Parade 


A New 
By Lucille Mitter, Fellowsville H.S., Newburg, W. Va. 


ADVENTURE age age 


Series 7 bp I 15 F) 

















f you're strong, daring and looking for 
action, here's 

adventure, exploration and discovery— 
along with facts and photographs to 
make real these stories in THE LODESTAR 
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By Robert Ubi + A black-hulled speed- 
boat stalked the Cahill brothers— 
treasure (and terror) lay hidden in 
the depths below. Facts and pictures 
of ry diving and training schoo! 
by a World War II diver who really 
knows his stuff. Photographs. 
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7O Fitth Ave. 


By Sewer * Crackling drama as 
a young volunteer proves himself a 
fireman and a hero the inferno of 
tant hotel blaze. Modern fire-fighting 
echniques, arson detection, Navy fire 
boet operations, Photographs, 


fred Lane « A hot-rod addict finds 
himself astride a horse, tracking out- 
laws with the Australian mounted 

lice, You'll find fifteen-foot high ant 
uills, strange animals, and « fascinat- 
ing story aborigine tracking meth- 
ods. Photographs. 


Sy Sater Brown + They launched the 
first rocket ship into space, faced the 
excitement of planni to colonize a 
new with a ad in their 
midst, The latest facts on rockets and 
life on other planets make this a new 
kind of science-fiction. Photographs 


$2.75 each 


Ow sale at all bookstores, 
or write te Bex 140-55. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


5. Popular blues singer 
. Move quickly 
. Pour forth. 
. A small boy. 
. You pull over to the curb when you 


New York 11, N. Y, 
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. President during World War L. 
. Fifth President. 

. Well versed. 

. First Vice-President who became 


President. 
Horne. 


hear one. 


. Greek goddess of infatuation. 

. Old Latin (abbr.). 

. Morning dampness. 

. Senior (abbr. ). 

. Automobile Association of America 


(abbr. ). 


9. A kind of brew. 
. Elbridge 


., Vice-President under 
James Madison. 


. Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 


freed each 
Frozen H,O. 


. A combat pilot who has downed five 


or more planes, 
_... Henry Harrison, first President 
to die in office ( abbr. ) 


. This goes well with eggs 
. Myself 


3. International Organization of Geogra- 


phers (abbr.). 


. Top man of town or city. 

. Lair of a wild beast. 

. Oversupply. 

. Mispronunciation for “Yes.” 

. Nickname of proposed man-made 


earth satellite. 
First name of 33rd President. 
. Emblem of the U. S. 
President at end of World War IL. 
. At the end of the school year, some 
flunk, but almost everyone —_. 


°25 


oe 
i 


28 


30 


Ccaenark ow 


. John 


. Movie actress 
. Indian priest 
. Verbal thrusts 





. Famous English composer, William 


. Considered perfect. 


To give in hopes of having it returned 
Resort with mineral springs 
Old Testament (abbr.). 


. Officers Auxiliary (abbr.). 

. North Dakota Engineers (abbr.). 
. Hindu god. 

10, 
Ll. 
*18. 
16. 
17, 
°23. 


Leaves out. 

Chemical compounds, 

President Martin Van . 

Dispose otf. 

Recent. 

William L. __, Secretary of State 
under President Franklin Pierce. 

J. s , Buchanan's Secretary of 
State. 

First three vowels of alphabet. 
“Dedicated to the proposition that all 


men .. created equal” ( Lincoln ) 


. Alabama ( abbr.) 


Adam's wife 
Ike's real first name 


. He succeeded Ulysses S. Grant as 


President of the United States, 
Recent premier of France who ended 
Indo-China War 

Tooth behind the incisors. 

, Secretary of State under 
President McKinley. 


. Kitchen implement 


_._.. Oberon. 


Initials of U. S. Vice-President under 
Woodrow Wilson (1913-1921). 


. Several Bachelors of Arts. 
. Phonetic spelling of German word for 


yes (Ja). 


. Each (abbr. ) 





Words in the News 


(Continued from page 40) 


confidence, vote ofA vote of approval 
by a parliament for a premier or his 
policies. A vote of “no confidence” 
may lead to the fall of a government 
and new elections. 

conservative—A person opposed to far- 
reaching political or social change, 
who wants to “conserve” the basic 
conditions of the present or recent 
past. 

constituent assembly—A group, usually 
elected by the people, empowered to 
write or rewrite a constitution. 

customs—A tax on goods imported into 
a country. Also called duty. 


e facto—Latin for in fact. Frequently 
Dsusea to describe the government 
actually in control of a country (usu- 
ally through force) though it is not 
diplomatically “recognized” as the 
lawful government by other countries. 
defendant—Person against whom a legal 
action is brought (see plaintiff). 
de jure—Latin for in law. Frequently 
used to describe the lawful and 
diplomatically “recognized” govern- 
ment of a country, though it may not 
be in aetual control at the time. 
democracy—A system of government in 
which all qualified adult citizens 
determine policies, either directly 
through local meetings or by electing 
representative leaders. It is marked 
by a high degree of liberty and 
equality; majority rule; respect for 
the rights of minorities; and public 
opinion formed by free discussion 
devaluation—Reduction of the value of 
its money by a government, in rela- 
tion to the world-wide price of gold. 
dominion — One of the self-governing 
nations in the British Commonwealth. 
dynasty—Line of rulers descended from 
one family. 


duction and distribution of a nation. 
embargo—An order prohibiting the ex- 
port of goods to a foreign country 
equity—Legal system, based on fair 
ness and equal rights, which takes 


emmy y whole system of pro- 


care of disputes not covered by law.. 


excise—Tax on manufacture, sale, or 
use of certain commodities or serv- 
ices (tobacco, leather, furs, theatre 
tickets, travel, etc.) 


avorite son—A candidate at a political 
convention supported by delegation 
from his own state. 


fascism—A system of government in 
which all phases of society are con- 
trolled by a dictator and k‘s party. 
Originating in Italy in 1922 under 
Mussolini, it became allied with Ger- 
man Nazism under Hitler. Fascism 


is opposed to democracy as well as 
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to communism, but is like the latter 
in many ways. It involves private 
armies, concentration camps, sup- 
pression of civil liberties, and aggres- 
sive foreign policies. 

federation—A union of two or more 
states under a central government. 
Powers are shared between the na- 
tional government and subdivisions 

fellow traveler—A person who supports 
Communist policies but is not a 
member of the Communist party. 

filibuster—Prolonged talking by one or 
more members of a legislative body 
in the hope of forcing the majority 
to give up a disputed bill. 

free enterprise—Popular term for the 
freedom under capitalism which 
allows businessmen to invest money 
at their own risk, in any enterprise 

free trade—Free exchange of goods be- 
tween countries, unhampered by reg- 
ulations, tariffs, or taxes. 


enocide—Mass murder of a people 
because of race or religion... —-m- 
ployed by Nazis, outlawed by U. N 
General Assembly 

grand jury—Large jury chosen to inves 
tigate accusations of crime and bring 
indictments against persons accused 
if evidence warrants, 


TO’ WOR 
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to bring a person accused of crime 
before the court to find out whether 
he is being lawfully held by police 


Heeb corpus, writ ofA court order 


deology—Doctrines or political ideas 

| of a group, class, or party. 

imperialism—A policy which aims at 
enlarging the power and rule of a 
nation by acquiring territory or eco 
nomic control outside its borders. 

incumbent—Present holder of an office 

indictment--Formal charge, voted by a 
grand jury, that a person has com 
mitted a crime and should be tried 

initiative—Process of proposing a law 
by a petition signed by a certain 
number of voters in a state or city 

injunction—An order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from duing a certain act. 

interstate commerce—Commerce across 
the borders of the various states in 
the U. S., 

Iron Curtain—Phrase coined by Winston 
Churchill to symbolize invisible bar 
rier set up by Soviet-dominated 
countries against Western Europe 


unta—A council (Spanish); also a small 
J group of military leaders who seize 
power in a country 
(Continued on page 48) 





‘Whod believe / was ever 
embarrassed by PIMPLES /” 





New! Clearasil Medication 


BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED 


HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 


Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new-type medi 
cation especially for pimples really works. In 
skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of 
every 10 cases were cleared up or definitely im- 
proved while using CLEARASIL, 


Amazing starving action. ci ranasit actually 
starves pimples because it helps remove the oils 
that pimples “feed” on. And CLeaRasit’s anti 
septic action stops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored to 
hide pimples and end embarrassment, Grease 
less, stainiess...pleasant to leave on day and 
night for wninterrupted medication 


America's largest-selling specific pimple 
medication... because CLeanasit has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED to 
work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or money 
back. 59¢ and 984. At all druggists. 


Special offer. Send 15¢ in coins or sxamps for 
generous trial size to Eastco, Inc., Box 12 FG, 
White Plains. N. ¥. Offer expires Nov, 40, 1955 





Southpaw Sandy Koufax, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers prize 19-year-old bonus baby. 


The Dodgers’ 
“Secret Weapon” 


T’S LIKE a dream to Sandy Koufax. 
Imagine being just 19 years old, just 
two years out of high school—and being 
in line for a pitching start in the World 
Series! 

Sandy could well turn out to be the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ “secret weapon.” A 
tall, trimly built southpaw, Sandy fires 
a veal blazer and a curve ball that has 
more snap than an Arctic wind. 

Ask the Cincinnati Redlegs. On 
August 26, in his second start as a 
major leaguer, Sandy fanned 14 Red- 
legs—tops in the National League for 
1955—and allowed but two hits in 
whitewashing Cincinnati, 7-0. In his 





School and college coaches report— 


_ FASTER, LONGER RELIEF OF 
MUSCLE ACHES WITH MINIT-RUB! 


Team members preter new, greaseless 
rub 4 te | over formerly used remedies. 
After 398 coachestof 22 active sports tested 
new Minit-Rub against their favorite reme- 
dies for strains, stiffness and sore, aching 
muscles — Minit-Rub came out the winner! 

Coaches found it faster-acting and found 
its relief longer-lasting. Easier to use, too! 

Minit-Rub combines 3 se tang: pre- 
scription ingredients and soothing in 
a special greaseless base that disappears like 


GREASELESS! STAINLESS! 
APPLIES LIKE VANISHING CREAM! 


vanishing cream. So its medication starts 
action faster than y rubs—relieves pain 
deep-down, yet won't burn skin. 

Start using new Minit-Rub—39¢ and 69¢. 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 





third start, a week later, he hurled an 
other shut-out, this time against the 
Pirates. 

What makes the Koufax story almost 
impossible to believe is that Le’s only 
been pitching for two years! “At La 
fayette High School [ Brooklyn, N. Y.],” 
Sandy recently told me, “I was a first 
baseman. Sure, I had dreams of making 
the big leagues. But as a hitter, not as 
a pitcher.” 

Sandy had just come in from a work- 
out and was sitting in front of his locker, 
stripped to his waist with a big towel 
wrapped around his precious left arm 
The perspiration was streaming from 
his face. 

“How did you become a pitcher?” | 
asked. 

“In sandlot ball,” he replied, “when I 
was playing for the Parkviews in the 
Coney Island Leagug. I always could 
throw the ball pretty hard, and | 
thought I'd give pitching a whirl. I did 
pretty well and decided to stick to it.” 

Sandy wiped his face with a corner 
of his towel. “I was picked up by the 
Dodgers at the University of Cincin- 
nati. The funny thing was that I went 
to Cincinnati on a basketball scholar- 
ship! I had been a high scorer at La- 
fayette, and | don’t think Cincinnati 
cared very much whether I played 
baseball or not.” 

At Cincinnati, Sandy made the fresh 
man basketball team as a forward. He 
averaged close to 10 points a game on 
a club that won 12 of 14 games. Cincin- 
nati was very happy with its new hoop 
ace. But they had a surprise coming 
to them in the spring. Sandy went out 
for the baseball varsity and made the 
team as a pitcher. What's more, he 
whiffed 51 men in 32 innings—34 of 
them in two consecutive games! 

That summer (June, 1954), Sandy 
went up to the Polo Grounds for a try- 
out with the Giants. “I was scared to 
death,” he told me. “The Giants’ pitch- 
ing coach, Frank Shellenback, was 
watching me as I threw to Bobby Hof 
man. I just couldn't get the ball over 
the plate. I guess I hit the back screen 
as often as | hit Bobby's glove.” 





What happened then? , 

“Nothing. Nobody said a word. I just 
went away and that’s the last I heard 
from the Giants.” 

What Sandy didn’t know was that 
he had been watched all spring by Al 
Campanis, the Dodger scout. On De- 
cember 14, 1954, the Dodgers gave 
Sandy $20,000 to join their organiza- 
tion. In spring training, he was turned 
over to Joe Becker, the Dodgers’ new 
pitching coach. And Becker began the 
job of making a real pitcher out of him. 

“Sandy,” Joe told me later, “had the 
right equipment to begin with. He was 
big, strong, smart, and had a powerful 
arm and an eagerness to learn. But re- 
member, he was a kid with just one 
summer of sandlot experience and one 
season of freshman ball behind him. 

“We had to start from scratch, teach- 
ing him to stride, throw with an over- 
hand motion, follow through, snap his 
wrist, and field his position. We pro- 
ceeded slowly, one step at a time. And 
you couldn't ask for a more willing 
pupil and harder worker. That's why 
I think Sandy is going to be a great 
pitcher some day. He has the ability, 
desire to learn, and a great willingness 
to cooperate.” 

When I told this to Sandy, he nod- 
ded thoughtfully, “Joe has been a great 
help and so have the other fellows on 





the club. They've never resented the 
fact that I'm a bonus player. All the 
guys have been more than friendly and 
everybody has tried to help me in any 
way they could.” 

Sandy’s development has been held 
back by a series of tough breaks. “I was 
so eager to prove that I was worth the 
money they paid me that I threw too 
hard and too much early in the year. 
All of a sudden, my arm became so sore 
that I couldn’t throw at all. It put me 
gut of action for 30 days.” 

After slowly working it back into 
shape, Sandy began getting relief jobs 
and then starting assignments. 

“How did you feel the first time you 
started (against Pittsburgh, July 6)?” 

Sandy grinned. “Nervous—and broth- 
er, that’s the understatement of the 
year!” 

And how did he feel after shutting 
out the Redlegs for his first major 
league victory? 

Sandy grinned again. “Wonderful— 
and that’s another understatement!” 

What did he feel was his biggest 
problem as a pitcher? 

“Control!” Sandy groaned. “Getting 
the ball over the plate. That's what 
I've got to work on all the time. When 
you throw four balls to a batter, no- 
body can put him out for you. If you 
get him to swing at the ball, you have 
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This beautiful model car is only one of the hundreds of award- 
winning entries in last year's Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition 


"Think you can build 
a better one? 
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seven men behind you to get him out.” 

“What is your advice to young 
pitchers?” was my next question. 

“Start as early as you can. Learn as 
much as you can. Study the good 
pitchers; try to get the advice of a 
good coach and don’t fool around with 
freak pitches. They can come later. 
Work on your fast ball and curve—learn 
to get them over the plate. Your ‘stuff 
is useless if you can’t get the ball over 
for strikes, Develop that control!” 

At the time I interviewed him, no- 
body knew who was going to face the 
Dodgers in the World Series. Over in 
the American League, the Yankees, 
White Sox, Indians, and Red Sox were 
bunched closer than a stalk of bananas; 
and I wanted to know whom the 
Dodgers were rooting for. 

“T'll be frank with you,” Sandy said. 
“Baseball isn’t just peaches and cream 
for ball players. It's mastly bread and 
butter, The fellows just want to meet 
the team with whom they can draw the 
biggest crowds—and make the most 
money.” 

Since 1900, the Dodgers have won 
8 pennants—and 0 World Series. The 
experts feel this is the year they'll bag 
their first championship. And it could 
be that a young bonus baby named 
Koufax will help ‘em do it. 

~Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Oray—here’s your chance —especially if you're the sort of boy 
who enjoys making things with your own hands and seeing your 
pet ideas come to life! 


Yes, you can build a model like this—with the chance of winning 
a valuable award — simply by joining the 1956 Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild Competition. 


This year, boys and young men who compete in our annual 
competition can win 734 awards, including University Scholar 
ships worth up to $4,000 — cash awards up to $150 — and all 
expense-paid trips. — 

The car you design can be a hardtop, sports job, whatever you 
like. Build it out of wood, plaster or some other durable mate 
rial, Just follow the step-by-step instructions in the free booklet 
you'll receive. 


But don’t get the idea this will be the easiest job you've ever 
tackled. It’s going to take all you've got in the way of skill and 
patience. Yet as thousands of previous contestants will tell you, 
every minute that you invest pays off. Pays off not only in the 
chance to win a handsome award, but also in the deep<down 
pride of doing a swell job on your own. 


It's a challenge and an opportunity. Think you have what it 
takes? Then mail this coupon today! 
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FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
Please enroll me in your 1956 Competition. Send me, free and 
without obligation, the Craftsman’s Guild Membership Card 
plus your Booklet of Instructions 


Name 
Address 
City and Zone. State 


Date of Birth (Contestants must be 12-19 ort. of age) 


Name of Parent or Guardian 


Is Parent or Guardian Employed by GENERAL MOTORS or 
a GM Dealer?* Yes C) No C) 


If “Yes” please write name of Division or Dealer 


Name of my School 


City State 
Dept. Cl 
“If son of General Motors employe wins, his award is duplicated lor next boy 





Words in the News 


(Continued from page 45) 


jury~-A group of persons (usually 12), 
chosen to hear evidence and render 


a verdict in a court case. 


eft-Applied broadly to political lib- 
erals, radicals, socialists, and com- 
munists. The term originated in 
European legislatures in which the 
conservatives occupy seats on the 
right side of the chamber; radicals, 
the left, and others the center. 
liberal—(1) Person who believes in the 


free, full development of the indi- 
vidual; (2) one who favors political 
reform by legal means. 

lobby—A group or person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators for 
the passage or defeat of legislation. 

logrolling—The exchange of support by 
legislators with others on bills in 
which they have special interests. 


ajority—More than one-half. Usually 
Mv applied to the number of votes cast 
in an election or a legislature, 
mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby a third party advises 
both sides and suggests terms. 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS 
LAST LINE OF THE 


A fellow went searching in haste 

For peanuts with just the right taste, 

He found them one day 

And promptly did say, 

Example: 

“Gat Planters—there's no time to waste.” 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 


entry. Send empty Plenters bog, wrapper or 
label beuring a picture of Mr. Peanut with 


PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 


LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1956. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final, Winners Will 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 26, 1956, a1 well as by direct mail. 
Ne other acknowledgement of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for 
will be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


me... . $35.00 
«+s» $25.00 
«s+ $16.00 
(3) . . $10.00 eath 
(5). . $ 5.00 each 
(20) . $ 1.00 each 
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monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. May 
vary from absolute monarchy to con- 
stitutional (or limited) monarchy. 

monopoly—Exclusive control of the sup- 
ply (and often the price) of a com- 
modity by one company or group. 


ational debt—Amount of money owed 
by a government. 
nationalism—Desire for national free- 
dom and independence, based on 
unity and similarity of a people. 
nationalization—The taking over by a 
government of property or enter- 
prises from private ownership. 


pen shop—A plant where any worker 
may be employed, whether or not 
he belongs to a union. 


act—An agreement between two or 
more groups or governments. 

parity—The standard used to determine 
Government price supports for agri- 
cultural products. On certain crops 
a farmer is guaranteed a “parity” 
price, giving him a fixed percentage 
of previous purchasing power. 

parliamentary system—A system of gov- 
ernment where the executive branch 
is responsible to the legislative branch 
or parliament. 

party line—The policy laid down by 
Communist leaders in Russia as or- 
ders to Communists everywhere. 

per capita—Literally, per head. Used to 
indicate the relation of general statis- 
tics to individuals. 

perjury—Crime of making a false state- 
ment under legal oath. 

plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 
to court to obtain justice. 

plank—A section or principle in the 
platform of a political party. 

platform—A statement of principles or 
policies adopted by a party. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide its 
allegiance. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin 
guished from committee meetings. 

police state—A state which is governed 
not by law but by the ruthless power 
of its secret police. 

Politburo— Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist party in the Soviet Union, the 
top policy-making body. 

poll tax—A tax required (in some states) 
of every person before he may vote 

premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

procedural matters — Routine matters 
which deal with the conduct or 
agenda of a meeting. 

proletariat—The working class, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx and communism. 

propaganda—Speaking, writing, or other 
publicity methods designed to influ- 
(Continued on page 51) 





is YOURS 


for selling only 50 boxes of our 
300 Christmas card line. And 
this can be done in a single day. 
Free samples. Other leading 
boxes on approval. 

Mall coupon below today. 


| It costs you nothing to try. 


Last year some folks made $250- 
$500-$1,000 and more this very way. 
Church groups and organizations can 
do this, too. No experience necessary. 
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CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
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PEATURE OFLUKE 
Bi stunning assorted 
Christmas cards of 
every type, coler 
and taste 


TASS caro 
CHRISTMAS FUN GOK 
An amating stsortment 
pop-ovts, ciever 
sens in the new 
slim style—terrifel 
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GIFT WRAP Enceme.e 
#3. tar Gelune sheets 
“ "oe —gay Christmas 
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PERSONALIZED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and STATIONERY 


it CARD 
ALL OCCASION 
An assortment of 
radiant beauty ia 
the tagh ionabie, 
fnew slim design 


See TEXT 
CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
ai inenicing religious cards 

with ible verses 


CHEERFUL CARD COMPANY, Dept. 226, White Plains, H. Y. 
gaa Mail This Coupon Todeygas 
M@ CHEERFUL CARD COMPANY e 
BE Dept. 226, White Ploins, N.Y. * 
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s° val as mentioned above. Aiso send full 
« details of your easy morey-making pian. 
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Male or Mail? 


“I'm returning that green suit | 
bought last week,” said the customer. 

“What's wrong with it?” asked the 
clerk. 

“What's wrong?” yelped the irate 
purchaser. “I yawned on a street corner 
and two people dropped letters in my 


” 
mouth. 
Omaha World-Herald Magazine 


How’s That Again? 


A bishop one Sunday was scheduled 
to preach in one of the parishes of his 
diocese. On arrival at the church, he 
saw outside a large placard on which 
was written: 

“In view of the visit of the Bishop 
of ----- there will be no Pleasant Sun 


day Afternoon this week.” 
Cambridge (Bngland) Daily News 


Adviser 


It was at a gathering of some newly 
joined officers that the brilliant Amer 
ican general, Mark Clark, was asked: 
“What, sir, was the best advice you've 
ever had?” 

The general pondered for a few mo 
ments, 

“The best advice I ever had,” he said 
at length, “was to marry the girl I did.” 

“And who, sir, gave you that advice?” 
asked another young officer. 

General Clark: “She did.” 


Tit - Bits 


No Dawdling 


The mother lion opened her eyes 
lazily and saw her young son chasing a 
hunter around and around a tree. 

“Junior,” she called, “don't play with 

” 
your food, 


Home Foik» 








Answers last week's puzzle 
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(REARLESS FOSDICK 


by AL CAPE 


IF YOUSE CAN LICK 

OUR -c4uCK‘e!- NEW 

MEMBER, TH’ WHOLE GANG 

WILL SURRENDER, FOSDICK!T 
4), . 








OUCHIT- My SHREWD LEGAL 
SENSE TELLS ME THIS FIGHT 
IS -GVLPlZ"-NOT ENTIRELY 
FAIRSS— BUT -- 





\ | “NEAT HAIR, (W/74/ W/LOROOr 
—— = CREAM-Oil.) 
GIVES ME 

CONFIDENCE!’ 











LANOLIN//-RELIEVES 
DRYNESS/’-REMOVES | ILLEGAL- 
LOOSE -uGH”’ MY NAME 
DANDRUFF /” iS 

GET WILDROOT ARTHUR 
CREAM-OiL 


WOULD Bt 


CHARLIE’ 

































































ONLY A CREAM DRESSING Grooms J 
HAIR THE NATURAL WAY! fam” 
ABSOLUTELY NON~ 

ALCOHOLIC WITH 

NATURAL INGREDIENTS 

BUY AMERICA’S 


—- 
WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL™ 














TOKEN PHOTOS 


Luxurious, silk finish Wallet | 4 
Sixe 2% x 3%... STUDIO 


ANO 
PHOTOS. BOX 02-95, WILLSIDE, wy) 
Double Your Sarnings with 


CHRISTMAS CARD B BARGAIN S SPECIALS 
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a 4 , It 708 write at ones 
CARD CO., 1119 Washingtos Ave... Dept 4/40 St.Louls!, Me 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Bell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful ana complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
tai NAME CARDS 


Ne deansiol investment Veauired 

Write teday for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. & 

1509 Maple S., Scranton 5, Po 


Sending for Stamps? 


cept stamp advertisements 

trustworthy stamp dealers. 

Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 

carefully bufore sending money for stomps. Wf the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals, 

dealer will send you in addition to any free 

for in edvence, @ se- 
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STAMP COLLECTORS! a 


319 DIFFERENT STAMPS 95 Pass 
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der aviation set 
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Fish we Inaeet 

of Ifni, Behera, Guines, 

Red Crees Flag, Nurse and Blood Trane 

fusion, Jap Antelope and Bird, curious 

child artwork plus hundreds of fascinat 

ing lesues from all rte of the world. 

Alta ether 319 *. eewens stamps cataloging 
72 only 2 introduce our bargain approvele 
NUS: Valuable ibent ERROR and 46-Page Stamp 
tienery included free as long as they last 

TAMP CO., 116-880 Nassau Bt., New York G8, WH. Y. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Netions Stomp Clubs 


FIPEX Invites UNSC 


FIPEX stands for the Fifth Interna- 
tional Philatelic Exhibition. This stamp 
show opens in New York City next 
April. On display will be exhibits from 
many post office departments (includ- 
ing the U. S. and U. N.) and from col- 
lectors of all ages. The best exhibits 
will win prizes and medals. 

UNSC is the U. N. Stamp Clubs, 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines in 
cooperation with the United Nations. 
All UNSC members have been invited 
to enter the FIPEX competition. Rules 
and requirements for submitting ex- 
hibition frames soon will be mailed to 
UNSC branch clubs as a special service. 

To join UNSC, fill out the coupon 
below. The least number of members 
who can join is four. Each member 
pays 25¢ dues a year and receives the 
following materials at no cost: 

@ A wallet-sized membership card. 

@ A club button. 

@ A 10-page abridged edition of the 
official U, N. stamp album. 

@ An extra page (mailed next spring) 
to keep this album up-to-date. 

@ Four engraved cachet envelopes 
for use as U. N. first-day covers. 

@ A subscription (six issues) to the 
Globe-Trotter, UNSC bulletin. 

Each club also receives a wall poster 
showing the flags of the 60 U. N. mem- 
ber nations. These materials are mailed 
directly from U. N. headquarters in 
UNSC information kits 


cr ~ MAIL THIS COUPON TODA 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic M i : 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Please enroll ovr club as a member of 
the United Nations Stamp Clubs for 
1955-56 


Enclosed find $_. for _._.__._ indi- 
vidvel members. (Send 25¢ for each in- 
dividual i Mini tee 
$1.00, for four bers, is 

enroll a club. Check or money order 
should be made payable to the U. N. 
Stamp Clubs.) 


‘ My 
Name 














Street & No. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Mi i“Teps, don’t miss. WMH Good 
i Fair. “Save your money. 
Comedy —(C) 
Animated Cartoon—(A) 
“vv Romeo and Juliet (D); Marty 
(D); Interrupted Melody (M); Daddy 
Long Legs (M); The African Lion (Y); 

Green Magic (Y). 

i Ulysses (D); Land of the Pharaohs 
D); My Sister Eileen (M); The Dam 
Busters (D); Seven Little Foys (M); Not 
as a Stranger (D); Private War of Major 
Benson (C), 

“The Virgin Queen (D); Sea Shall Not 
Have Them (D); Moonfleet (D); Land 
of Fury (D); Francis in the Navy (C); 
Khyber Patrol (D). 

Creature with the Atom Brain 
Mambo (D); The Purple Mask (D) 


Just the Thing 


A little gir] walked into a bookstore 
and said: 

“I want to buy that book in the win- 
dow called, How to Captivate Men.” 

The man ‘looked dubiously at the 
child. “That's not the sort of book for 
you,” he said. “What do you want it 
for?” 

“I want to give it to my daddy for 
his birthday.” 

“But surely there are hundreds of 
other books he would rather have,” 
said the clerk. 

“No, I know he'd like that one. You 
see, he’s a policeman.” 


Drama—(D Musical—(M); Dorw 


mentary-—(Y) Western— (VW. 


(D); 





‘OVER 3,700 SOLD 


30 different Beautiful Airmails—10¢ 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval 
LOUIS MORRISON, Bepe. C, MILMONT PARK, PA 


NEW ALBU AL ay Mages tor special issues from 20 different 
ntries ‘‘Honoring the United Nations.” Thirty 
Ss % cola peges with beaut’ ul border, reproductions 
so and information galore, fitting any S ris ks binder 
Border imprinted ee 5 pore 10 for 60¢ dd jig 

ste an At 





= vmeiting of your iw 
Pr um Station, 


STAMP COL Lecrion PRET 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Euro Africa, Bo. 
America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 


ete., used stamps | unused stamps, you will be thrilled! 
All given to approval service applicants sending %¢ post 
age TATHA® STAMP co., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS 


U. S. MINT COMMEMORATIVES 


and airmails. Ericsson to date. Prices af the 3¢ value 
start at 4¢@ for singles: i5¢ LA blocks: 17¢ for ppt 
blocks. No premium char ef fo me condition, center 
Complete liet free. JOSEPH L. oiTe WELL, Box 43 8M 
ve ordham Mtation, New York 58 Established 1930 








RY SPECIAL” PEOPLE ON YOUR LIST 

Quality portrait-photo- 

ae ) — J own phote, 

sna or ive, 

a order $1.00 

shippin 

Fes Fash Foe with 
2 os sam % or a ic beuneien 
FOR $208 PLUS Wee SHIPmING - 
Friendship Photos, Dep. 33-4, Quincy “, Mews 


* FREE ON REQUEST * 


Before you buy books for your school of 
classroom library, we suggest that you send 
for our FREE graded, annotated catalog— 
“Books for Young People, 1955.” 


4. 8. LIPPINCOTT CO., Dept. X-55 
Sehoel-Librery Dept Philedeiphia 5, Pa. 








Words in the News 


(Continued from page 48) 


ence public opinion in favor of cer- 
tain policies or action. 

protocol—A preliminary draft of an in- 
ternational agreement; also, diplo- 
matic etiquette based on official rank. 

puppet government—A government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other more powerful state. 


uorum—The number of members re- 
quired to be present in an assembly 
before business may be transacted. 


adical—One who advocates many ex- 
Rome and immediate changes. 
ratification—Final approval of agree- 
mefit already worked out 
reapportionment—A new division of the 
members of a legislative body, such 
as the House of Representatives, 
among the areas represented. 
recall—Special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 
reciprocal trade agreement-—-An agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff adjust- 
ments or reductions. 
referendum—The process of referring to 
the voters in an election the draft of 
proposed law or constitution, 
regent—A person or group ruling tem- 
porarily in place of a king who. i 
under age, or incapacitated, 
reparations—Money or goods paid by a 
nation defeated in war for its damage 
to the property of other nations. 
republic—A government in whigh the 
people elect representatives and the 
head of state 
rider—A separate and unrelated meas- 
ure attached to a bill in Congress; 
often attached to a bill the President 
favors in order to compel him to 
accept the unrelated measure. (The 
President cannot veto part of a bill.) 
right—A term loosely used to designate 
political conservatives (see left) 


such as using 


anction—A penalty ( 
§ military force or refusing to trade) 
prevent 
another country 


imposed by countries to 
aggression by 

satellite—A small nation wholly 
nated by a larger power. 

secondary boycott—Action by-unions to 
forbid their members from handling 
goods from a plant where workers 
are on strike 

secretariat 
rects the 

socialism- 


domi 


staff which di 
an organmation 

Theory or system of govern 
ment in which the chief 
production and distribution are 
owned or controlled by the govern- 
ment. There have been many varie- 
ties of socialism but its chief expo- 
nent was Karl Marx, whose followers 


Permanent 
work of 


means of 


x YOUR KEY TO WORLD NEWS 


split into extreme (Communist) and 
moderate (Socialist) wings. 

social security—A governmental system 
fer providing funds against loss of 
income due to illness, accidepts, old 
age, or unemployment. 

sovereignty—The supreme and _ inde- 
dependent authority possessed by a 
national state. 

subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons or organiza- 
tions to aid in the operation of a 
necessary service. 

substantive matters 
binding actions, as 
from procedural ones 

suffrage—Privilege or right to vote. 


Important and 
distinguished 


ariff—Taxes on goods imported into 
a country 


totalitarianism—A system of government 
that rigidly controls the total life of 
its subjects, including church, school, 
home, 
treaty—A 


‘and industry 
solemn agreement between 
two or more governments. 

trust—A group of private corporations 
which combine to control the price 
or supply of some commodity, 

trusteeship system — The system by 
which a great power or an interna 
tional agency holds a dependent area 


in trust and not as a colony. 
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Itimatam—The last offer, warning, or 
demand made by a nation or group 
in an international dispute. If not 
met, the next step usually is war. 

underground — Illegal political groups 
which operate secretly, working 
against a government in power. 

union shop—A plant in which 
union workers may be employed but 
must join union after a time. 


non 


erdict— Decision of a jury based upon 
facts set before it. 

veto—1. The power granted by the 
United Nations Charter to each of 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to block action 
important measures, 2. Action by a 
chief executive disapproving laws 
passed by a legislative body 


arrant — Order issued by a court 
Wecchoriaing an official to make an 
arrest or search a house 
welfare state—A government which, in 
stead of encouraging the individual 
to rely an his own efforts, takes 
sponsibility in providing for the eco 
health, welfare 


on 


nomic security, and 
of its citizens. 

white paper—Report by a government 
on an important international prob 


lem. 
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By Top Stars of Radio, T-V, Stage and Screen. 


73 HIT PARADE LYRICS 
with YOUR ORDER 
FOR 18 HIT PARADE 
SONGS ON RECORDS 
FoR $2.98 


FREE 


7 - BILLY 


The tp stare of Radio, TV, Stage and Sereen bring you 
your favorite records at i7¢ per so if a were to name 
on these records w wuld he te cherge you 
toad $2.08 for these 8 top « of ge *. Hit Parnas 
record songs! You get vree Lyrics or FR 
Surprise Gift worth $1.00 with each order! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
if for any reve gen are " 100% satiefied nage 
AMY Six Gongs FREE and “Return the Remain'ng 12 
for Refund, Avaliable in 45 and 76 #.7.m 


FREE LYRICS TO 72 
HILLBILLY TOP HIT 
SONGS WITH YOUR 
ORDER FOR 18 HILL- 
SONGS ON RECORDS 





18 MORALES CHA-CHA MAMBOS $2.96 


tele Verde 10. Morsies’ Minuet 
Sey Petey i Barapip) 

Pape Luccioni 12. Minute Welts 
Mambe Lindo Mambo 

Swinging With Carmen Mambo 
Humberto Benny's Mamb 
Mambien Le Palomas Mambe 
Leng-HMair mAmMsO Bive Banu 
Mambo INCLUDED 

Lechey Mambe 
Rosie Mambe 
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Jambo 
Oriental Mambo 
beat 
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Address 
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READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 
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L) 91 _ HIT PARADE SONGS $2.96, 18 HIT 
Pa ARADE SONGS ON RECORDS BY TOP TF. V., 
RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN STARS $2.96 
PLUS FREE LYRICS TO 73 TOP HIT PARADE 
SONGS — ONLY $2.98 
HERE ARE THE 18 ON RECORDS: 


Learnin’ The Blues 
Gum © 
Hummingbird 
Lengest Walk 

Bible Telle Me Be 
Tina Marie 

| Want You Ve Ge 


Yellow Rese of Texas 
Ain't That A Shame 
wd the Clock 


Sexes sen 
eo eames 
es eee o 


Same Ole Beturday 
Tell The Peopie Nigh 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE 73 FREE LYRICS 


i Learnin’ the Siues 7. it's « Gin te Vet 
e 4 





- Blossom * 

- 1 t May S. Rents 

- Something's Gotta Give chats lody 

» Banjo’s Back in Town 16 Ge ry Pink and Apple 
6. Popeorn tong weom White 


PLUS 63 OTHER Lyaics Freel 





) 118 HUABULLY HITS $2.96, 18 HILLBULY 
HITS PLUS LYRICS TO 100 SONGS BY TOP 
1. V., RADIO & STAGE STARS ONLY $2.98 
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Turkey ta the ttrew 
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-His home is a shore warm and sandy 
His leisurely life is just dandy 

He's a humorous bird 

Very shy with a word 

Says, “My! This is great pelicandy!” 


CURTISS 


fa cusses CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


ic makers of Butt erfinger Coconut Grove Caramel Nouget Dip candy bate Sef T Pops Fruit Drops ona Mints 


Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? For complete fund raising plan successfully Rr 
employed elsewhere, write Curtiss Candy Company, 1101 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois. (no obligation 
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All times shown ore current in Eastern rone. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 29 


10:45 am. (NBC-TV) Heme: “Fashion 
Time 1955” features Paul MacAlister 
with furniture shown last June at the 
Furniture Mart. “What Is Modern Art?” 
with Alfred Barr, Jr., director of the 
Museum of Modern Art, who will ex- 
Fy the merits of several paintings. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: “Sailor on 
Horseback,” -based on Irving Stone’s 
novel about Jack London. The play 
describes the writer's frenzied efforts 
to meet the mounting expenses of his 
luxurious life. Lloyd Nolan and Mer- 
cedes McCambridge star. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “The 
Legal Beagles,” a story of a young mar- 
ri couple, both lawyers, who post- 
pone their vacation to defend a boy 
caught poaching in the fishing stream 
of a cranky widow 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 30 

10:45 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Ruth St. 
Denis, world famous dancer, will dis- 
cuss her career and perform one of her 
dance sequences. 

i (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“The Last Out” stars Thomas Mitchell 
as a ballpark groundskeeper whose 
knowledge of baseball causes a conflict 
with the home team’s manager. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star Stage: “First 
Date” is a play about three sisters—15, 
17, 18. The youngest—growing up in 
the footsteps of the older eistere—bnde 
cont er first date changes her outlook 

n 
(CBS-TV) Person to Person: 


— 2 
A at with Don Newcombe, Dodger 
pitcher 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 1 


11:30 am. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 
Herbert explains why there is more to 
“Sound” than meets the ear. 

12 noon (NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: Oyster farming. Next week: In- 
ternational Dairy Show. 

. (NBC- ) Max Liebman Pre- 

: “Heidi” stars Jeannie Carson in 

the title role supported by Wally Cox 

and the Baird puppets. A ninety-minute 

musical version of Johanna Spyri’s chil- 
dren’s classic 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow's Ca- 
reers: “The Nurse,” part of a series 
showing young people what to expect 
in adult govapations, will explode pop- 
ular myths about nursing and demon- 
strate the more normal routines of that 
profession, 

(CBS-TV) Gunsmoke: In “Word of 
Honor” Marshall Matt Dillion faces the 
anger of vengeful and ridtous citizens. 
Adult western. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 2 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
Dr. Bryson begins a new series—‘Re- 
ay nom ol It will examine the work 
of American writers who have died 
within the last quarter of a century but 
whose work now strikes us somewhat 
differently than it once did. Willa 
Cather’s “The Professor's House” is the 
first to be reappraised. Next week: 
Eugene O'Neill's “Mourning 

Electra.” 

11:35 a.m. (NBC) The New Werld: Suc- 
cessor to the University of Chicago 
Roundtable. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) World Music Festivals: 
The Salzburg Festival in Austria pre- 
sents excer from operas by Mozart. 
Continued next week. 

(NBC-TV) Youth Wants to Know: 
Teen-age students quiz VIP. 


National Radio end TV programs by repr 


‘MONDAY 


3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The American Fo- 
rum: Studio audience question an au- 
thority on a public issue. 

(CBS-TV) Face the Nation: Stuart 
Novins moderates the panel's attempts 
to get a story from a person in the 
public eye. 

:30 p=. (NBC-TV) People: Morgan 

Beatty continues profiles on the un- 
common man. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV & NBC) Meet the 
i Newshawks in search of a head- 
ine. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: The 
Boston Massacre 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV). Famous Film Festi- 
val: Jean Simmons and Trevor Howard 
in “Clouded Yellow.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Theatre: Robert Alan Aurthur’s “The 
Man Is Ten Feet Tall,” about a sensi- 
tive young man in search of himself 
who goes to work on the waterfront. 
This play marks the end of one of the 
most promising traditions on TV. The 
new sponsor is foregoing “arty,” serious 
plays for boy-meet-girl stories with 
“upbeat” endings. 

(CBS-TV) General Electric Theatre: 
“Tryout” with Ann Harding. An agin 
actress with failing eyesight finds i 
hard to master new scripts. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Alfred Hitchcock 
Presents: “Breakdown” is the premiere 
of this new series by the master of 
suspense films. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) United Nations Report: 
Larry Le Sueur reports on week's 
events. 
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OCTOBER 3 


7:30 omy (CBS-TV) The Adventures of 
Robin Hood: Having committed his first 
robbery, Robin Hood flees the evil 
sheriff of Nottingham and becomes the 
leader of the outlaws of Sherwood 
Forest. 

8:00 p.m, (ABC-TV) TV Reader's Digest: 
“Six Hours of Surgery” tells of the ef- 
forts of a surgeon's team to forget per- 
sonal troubles in their attempt to save 
a small boy's life. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Veice of Firestone: 

rt Merrill, Metropolitan Opera. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) The Telephone Hour: 
Tonight's soloist is Luben Vichey, basso. 

(NBC-TV) Medic: “And There Was 
Darkness and There Was Light,” part 
two of a rit AY post-partum + agg 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) Assignment 16: John 
Daly tells how the UN's technical as- 
sistance program has helped under- 
develo areas in Africa and South 
America. 

(ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: ome 
Howe visits with physiological researc 
team on st-operative emergency at 
Sloan - tering Institute, Memorial 
Center for Cancer, NYC. Documentary 
seriés on medical progress 

10:00 ae (CBS- ) Studio One: “A 

Likely Story” is the fantastic tale of 

a down-and-out vaudeville hoofer’s 

campaign to get $30,000 the fast way 

40 at he and his wife can retire 

Eddie Bracken and Hope Emerson co- 

star. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 4 


8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Navy Log: “The 
Leave” tells about a sailor aboard a 
cruiser in Korean waters who takes a 
five da ass to go to the battlefront 
to fulfill his father’s death-bed wish: 
to settle a re with the sailor's 
brother. (Postponed from the previous 
week.) 

9:30 pm. (ABC-TV) Dupont Cavalcade 

e: “Toward Tomorrow” describes 
the upbringing of Ralph Bunche, U.N. 
diplomat. 


ives of religi 





(NBC-TV) Pontiac's Playwright Hour: 
This new series could be the dramatic 
orem to watch. Producer Fred Coe 

ins with Philip Wylie’s novelette, 
“The Answer,” a story about angels 
blown to earth by H-bomb blasts. Fu- 
ture plays include adaptations of Hem- 
ingway, Faulkner, and Fitzgerald 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 5 


7:30 p.m, (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Adven- 
tureland—People and Places” will visit 
Sardinia, Morocco, ice-breakers in the 
far North, and Tiberon. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sereen Director's 
Playhouse; Premiere of half-hour series 
is Leo h_ Carey's “Meet the Governor,” 
the story of a young midwestern lawyer 
running for governor. Herb Shriner 
stars. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
“New Girl at School.” When blonde 
April Adams enters his school, woman- 
disdaining Bud Anderson becomes a 
love-sick lad. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Century- 
Fox Hour: Premiere is an hour-long 
adaptation of Noel Coward's “Caval- 
cade,” the story of the fortunes and 
misfortunes of an English family from 
1900-1930. Merle Oberon stars 

10:20 p.m. (NBC) This is Moscow: While 
the Russian smile lasts, here is Irving 
R. Levine with a transcribed, ten-min- 
ute report from the capital of the Soviet 
Union. 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) The Sounding Board: 
Christopher King moderates a discus- 
sion of a current topic 


ADVANCE ITEMS 

October 9 (CBS-TV) Omnibus returns 
with a dramatization of the Renzissance 
world as it was on October 12, 1492, 
featuring Michael Redgrave with a 
script by Robert Coughlan, Life writer. 

October (CBS-TV) Adventure: This 
series will have four major areas of 
interest this season: “Waters of the 
World,” the seven oceans and the peo- 
ples who live on their shores; “How 
An Oil Well Operates”-—-the program 
will “adopt” an oil well and televise 
its progress; “The American West"; 
“The Human Body"-—a general health 


profile. 
October 9 (CBS-TV) Sunday with Seva- 
reid: New name for The American 


Week, 

October 9 (NBC-TV) 1976: A special one- 
hour program on the subject of how 
tomorrow and its developments on the 
occasion of the 200th anniversary of the 
American republic will affect the Amer- 
een citizen in his home and private 
ife. 

October 9 (NBC-TV) Goodyear Theatre: 
“The Expendable House,” a new play 
by Reginald Rose 

October 16 (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
Last season's critically acclaimed “An 
Evening in Summer” is followed today 
by a “A Sunday in Autumn.” 

October 17 (NBC-TV) Producer's Show- 
case: Jose Ferrer in Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. English teachers, please note: A 
complete study guide for this play will 
appear in the Radio-TV issue of Scho- 
lastic Teacher (October 6). The pocket- 
sized edition of the complete text is 
also available on Scholastic’s Great 
Books List a ipg in the same issue 

October 23 ( -TV) Maurice Evans 
Presents: Eva LeGallienne 
Wonderland. 

November 13 (NBC-TV) Project 20: 
“Nightmare in Red,’ Henry Salomon's 
new documentary on the rise of Com- 
munism. Social studies teachers, please 
note: A complete study guide for this 
documentary will appear in the Radio- 
TV issue of “Scholastic Teacher.” 


in Alice in 


faiths ore listed once each semester 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 





encourage students to read for pleasure 


Club is organized so that all details— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members 


¥ 


Plan to start a Club in your class this fall. 


Send for information and free materials. 


The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 6 through 12 to 
obtain worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More 
than 12,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar 
to those supplied by adult book clubs. The Teen Age Book Club is now in 
its tenth year of operation. Its popularity is evidenced by the fact that last 
year student members bought nearly 3,000,000 books. 





MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
13 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class this fall. Please 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information and free materials. 


Name — - . — —_ 


ESTE ae 








Address 


Zone State 





